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1. INTRODUCTION 



1.1 There are important interactions between 
transport and land-use. The location and nature of 
new development can affect the amount and 
method of travel. Different patterns of development 
generate particular travel patterns. Conversely, the 
pattern of new development can itself be 
influenced by transport infrastructure, both existing 
and proposed, and by transport policies. The 
planning system, at national, regional and local 
levels needs to take account of transport policies, 
just as transport policies take account of the 
demands for travel, including those resulting from 
planning decisions. Planning policies should work 
in harness with transport policies to enable 
development to be served in the most efficient and 
effective way, and to tackle problems of 
environmental nuisance and congestion. The 
following paragraphs provide background about 
national transport policies and their implication for 
planning decisions. They provide a context for the 
advice in the following chapters on land use 
measures. 

Transport and the environment 

1.2 The Government is committed to the principle 
of sustainable development. In environment White 
Papers, starting with "This Common Inheritance” 
(Cm 1200) in 1990, it has made clear its intention 
to work towards ensuring that development and 
growth are sustainable. The UK must submit a 
sustainable development plan by the end of 1993 
to the United Nations Commission on Sustainable 
Development. Promoting sustainable transport 
systems was a key element in Agenda 21 , agreed 
by those countries participating in the 1992 Earth 
Summit in Rio, and transport and the environment 
will therefore need to be a prominent feature of the 
report. 

1.3 An effective transport system is a prerequisite 
of modem life, on which industry, prosperity and 
essential public services depend. Our social and 
recreational lifestyle would change substantially if 
access to the places we visit now were to be 
curtailed. But, the growth in transport, especially 
road transport, while benefitting some parts of the 
environment, has a major impact on other parts of 
the environment. 

1.4 The challenge is to find a way of providing the' 
access which people and businesses are looking 
for, while minimising transport costs in the widest 
sense, including costs to the environment. The 
objective must be to combine the benefits which 
come from an efficient transport system with the 
need to protect the environment. Without the first, 
we should be less able to afford the second. 

1.5 The recent levelling off of travel demand is 



expected to be followed by a return to strong 
growth as the economy recovers. Continuation of 
recent trends is expected; very limited growth in 
city centres at peak times, and faster growth on 
inter-urban and suburban roads than on urban. 
Higher growth is expected where economic activity 
and population is growing faster than the national 
average. 

1 .7 The Government recognises that forecast 
demands for traffic growth in urban areas cannot 
be met in full. For example, it is already policy not 
to build new roads simply to facilitate commuting 
by car into the more congested urban centres. In 
respect of inter-urban demands, the Government's 
policy is to invest in road building only where it Is 
justified after taking into account fully the economic 
and environmental costs and benefits. 

1 .8 In pursuance of both economic and 
environmental objectives, the Government is 
currently considering a number of initiatives which 
could have the effect of reducing the rate of traffic 
growth - in the longer term. A combination of 
economic and other instruments will be needed. In 
formulating transport policies, the Government 
ensures that environmental impacts are adequately 
appraised. Local authorities, too, have a wide 
measure of discretion in their transport policies, 
and many are already placing an increasing 
emphasis on reducing the impact of transport on 
the environment. 

Limiting the environmental impact of transport 

1.9 The Government places a high priority on a 
transport policy framework within which people will 
be encouraged to take full account of 
environmental consequences in making their 
transport choices. In accordance with the "polluter 
pays” principle, it is therefore putting particular 
emphasis on pricing mechanisms to work with the 
grain of the market and limit the environmental 
impact of transport. 

1.10 Increases in the tax differential between 
leaded and unleaded petrol, for example, have 
encouraged greater use of unleaded petrol. But the 
Government believes that there is more that could 
be done to make use of pricing mechanisms in the 
transport field, especially to reduce emissions of 
carbon dioxide, including use of the taxation 
system where that makes sense. Thus in his 
Budget statement in March 1993 the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer announced his intention to raise 
road fuel duties on average by at least 3% a year 
in real terms in future, in addition to the increase 
announced for 1993/94. This will provide a strong 
incentive for motorists to buy more fuel efficient 
vehicles, and use them in a way that conserves 
fuel. It should encourage manufacturers to design 
and produce more fuel efficient vehicles. It should 
also encourage people to consider more carefully 
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the method of transport which they use. 

Tackling congestion 

1.11 In urban areas congestion is a particular 
problem. It is economically inefficient as well as 
environmentally damaging. But, road building is not 
generally likely to be a solution to coping with peak 
hour growth in congested areas. In many cases 
this is physically impossible and environmentally 
unacceptable. Thus more weight will have to be 
placed on measures to manage demand and 
encourage the provision of acceptable alternatives 
to the private car. 

1.12 Urban road pricing is, in theory, an 
economically efficient way of doing this but it is a 
complex area on which more work is needed 
before decisions are made. To this end, the 
Government has major research projects under 
way, looking at the feasibility of road pricing 
options, including an analysis of the costs and 
benefits. The Government is also encouraging local 
authorities to consider road pricing in their areas 
and some are also carrying out research. 

1.13 There are other measures to help reduce 
urban congestion and reduce the environmental 
impact of transport in towns and cities. These 
include encouraging restraint in use of cars in 
congested areas through parking policies (reducing 
provision, increasing charges, and effective 
enforcement), better traffic management, traffic 
calming measures, improving public transport 
services and making them more attractive to 
passengers, and improving conditions for 
pedestrians and cyclists. 

1.14 It is for individual local authorities to judge the 
mix and balance of measures which are 
appropriate in their areas. But the Department of 
Transport is encouraging authorities to include in 
their Transport Policies and Programmes (TPPs) 
from 1994/95 bids presenting a strategy for urban 
areas covering both road and public transport 
investment proposals as part of a comprehensive 
transport strategy. This will be complemented by 
new flexibilities in funding, which will give 
authorities greater freedom to switch resources 
between different forms of transport. Further details 
of this "package approach" are given in Chapter 3 
of this PPG. 

1.15 The Government will be publishing shortly a 
Green Paper on charging for the use of inter- 
urban roads . 

Role of land-use planning 

1.16 The number of new developments each year 
is small compared with the existing stock; but 
equally, the development patterns we set today will 
endure long into the next century. Land-use 



planning has a role to play in helping to reduce the 
environmental impact of transport by 
complementing the pricing and other measures 
discussed above. Those policy measures are 
intended to change the way in which people and 
businesses use transport, and local planning 
authorities need to anticipate this in drawing up 
their development plans. For example, real 
increases in the cost of car use should encourage 
people to demand public transport alternatives 
more often, but that encouragement will not be 
translated into an effective response if land-use 
policies have permitted widespread development 
not easily served by public transport. Increasing 
the price of fuel may over time favour development 
in existing urban areas, as people respond to price 
signals by reducing the length of their journeys and 
making greater use of public transport, cycling and 
walking. Measures to discourage car use in town 
and city centres, on the other hand, might increase 
pressures for development elsewhere, and the 
planning system needs to be ready to respond to 
that. 

1.17 Through the development plans which they 
prepare, within the framework of national policies 
and regional and strategic planning guidance, local 
planning authorities can coordinate their policies for 
transport and other forms of development. By 
influencing the location of new development 
relative to transport provision, and vice versa, 
development plans can be used to reduce the 
need to travel, especially by car. Authorities can 
thus help to improve access by encouraging 
development patterns which give people the choice 
of using more environment-friendly means of 
transport than the car. In this way, land-use 
planning can help to reduce transport emissions of 
carbon dioxide and local air pollution as well as 
reduce other impacts on the environment. 

Planning Policy Guidance 

1.18 Preliminary advice on development plan 
policies to that end was given in Chapter 6 of PPG 
12 (in Wales, PPG 12 (Wales)). Specific advice on 
locational policies for industrial and commercial 
development was given in PPG 4 (revised 
November 1992) and for retail development in PPG 
6 (consultation draft of revised PPG issued in 
October 1992). Guidance on development in the 
countryside is contained in PPG 7. The transport 
implications of Green Belt policy are being 
examined as part of current research on Green 
Belts, the results of which will be taken into 
account In revising PPG 2. 

1.19 In "This Common Inheritance", the 
Government announced its intention to issue 
planning guidance in relation to traffic generation. 
To help inform the proposed guidance, the 
Departments of the Environment and Transport 
commissioned research on the relationship 
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between land-use and transport and the part 
which different measures could play in reducing the 
need to travel. This PPG draws upon the results of 
that research, published in April 1993\ and fulfils 
the White Paper commitment. 

1 .20 Chapter 2 of this PPG sets out the general 
policy considerations which, on the basis of current 
evidence, the Government believes local planning 
authorities should take into account in formulating 
their planning policies and in their development 
control decisions. Advice on the integration and 
coordination of land-use planning and transport 
planning procedures is given in Chapter 3, and on 
additional transport considerations in development 
plans and development control in Chapter 4 and in 
the annexes. 

1.21 The relationship between transport and land- 
use planning is a complex one. The advice in this 
PPG will be kept under review in the light of the 
results of the Departments' continuing programme 
of research in this area, and the effectiveness of 
the various initiatives outlined above. 

1.22 Throughout this PPG, reference to structure 
plans includes unitary development plan (UDP) 

Part Is, that to local plans includes UDP Part Us. 



2. INFLUENCING THE NEED TO 
TRAVEL AND CHOICE OF 
MODES 

Introduction 

2.1 All development needs to be accessible. 
Development accommodating large numbers of 
employees, such as offices, needs to be accessible 
to people travelling to work, as well as to visitors. 
Other forms of development can be less 
employment-intensive - warehousing, distribution 
facilities and some factories, for example - but 
traffic movements still need to be considered 
carefully, with the focus including accessibility to 
goods traffic in particular. Shops clearly need to be 
accessible both to traffic delivering the goods they 

s i>ij and to people who want to buy those goods. 

2.2 The travel implications of all significant new 
development should always be considered carefully 
before planning permission is granted. Access and 
travel patterns should nevertheless be an integral 
part of decisions about development policies and 
plans. Through locational policies in development 
plans local planning authorities can help to reduce 
the need to travel, to encourage the use of more 
energy efficient modes of transport than the car, 
and to reduce congestion. 

2.3 This chapter gives general advice on such 
policies. It is based on the results of research 
commissioned jointly by the Departments of 
Environment and Transport (see footnote 1). That 
research has underlined the importance of tailoring 
approaches to local circumstances. 

2.4 Thus, in applying the advice in this chapter 
local authorities will need to look carefully at the 
relationships between development patterns and 
travel demand in their own areas. In order to assist 
that process, authorities may wish to carry out 
studies, including assessments of different options 
for development location and transport provision, to 
identify the optimum planning and other policies 
required to influence travel demand. Such studies 
would inform the preparation of development plans 
(see also the reference to surveys in paragraph 
3.15 below). 

2.5 Local authorities should also take account of 
market preferences in formulating their 
development plan policies and proposals so that 
they are effective and realistic in the circumstances 
of their areas. Otherwise, authorities run the risk 
that plan policies will not be successful in 
delivering their objectives. Influencing travel 
demand will not be the only factor in formulating 
policies and making planning decisions, nor will 
planning policies be the main factor that influences 
that demand. But it is important that the likely 
travel demand consequences of particular 
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development patterns and major individual 
developments are fully taken into account and 
given due weight. For the benefit of local economic 
development, it is important that policies should 
also address the need to reduce or avoid increases 
in congestion. 

2.6 In formulating their policies and proposals, 
local planning authorities should take account of 
the particular needs of elderly and disabled people 
and of people with young children. 

Residential density 

2.7 Low residential population densities are 
associated with both increased travel and the 
proportion of that travel undertaken by car. Where 
appropriate, planning policies should maintain 
existing densities in urban and suburban areas and 
may in some cases increase them by: 

* providing for development within existing urban 
areas - for example, on vacant, derelict or 
underused land; and 

* providing for higher density residential 
development (or redevelopment) at or near public 
transport nodes capable of sustaining increased 
use or within corridors capable of being well- 
served by public transport. 

2.8 It is important to avoid town cramming or loss 
of valuable open space in urban areas, and 
reducing the quality of the urban environment. 
These objectives may be achieved through such 
measures as facilitating the maintenance and 
improvement of older housing, and, in some cases, 
the conversion of unoccupied spaces in 
commercial buildings for residential uses (for 
example, the conversion of offices and use of 
space above shops). For further advice, see 
paragraphs 13 to 28 of PPG 3 (paragraphs 13 to 
29 of PPG 3 (Wales)). Advice on economising on 
land for roads in new residential developments is 
given in the Departments of the Environment and 
Transport Design Bulletin 32 "Residential Roads 
and Footpaths": second edition: HMSO: April 
1992. 

2.9 Developments should be designed so as to 
encourage public transport, cycling and pedestrian 
provision. 

2.10 In lower density housing areas, provision of 
park-and-ride facilities (coupled with appropriate 
traffic management and parking policies to 
discourage cars from entering town centres) may 
help to stimulate provision and use of bus services 
(see Annex A). 

Settlement size 

2.1 1 Local workers need local housing to promote 



economic development. If people live near their 
work, this will also help to reduce travel. Small 
settlements tend to be less efficient in terms of 
transport because they are less self-contained, 
although the relationship between settlement size 
and transport emissions is not straightforward. 

2.12 Against that background, the most appropriate 
planning policies, from the perspective of 
influencing travel, are likely to be those which: 

* allocate new housing land in accessible locations 
within existing larger settlements; 

* constrain the incremental expansion of small 
settlements, especially those likely to 
accommodate relatively long-distance commuters 
and not likely to be well served by public transport, 
provided that this does not threaten the viability of 
the settlement or the local economy. Constraints 
on expansion (particularly for housing) will, 
however, only be acceptable if there is adequate 
provision for growth in appropriate locations 
elsewhere; and 

* avoid the development of small new settlements 
which are not be likely to be well served by public 
transport or which will not be largely self- 
contained. 

2.13 General guidance on new settlements is given 
in paragraphs 32 to 37 of PPG 3 (Housing) 
(paragraphs 33 to 37 of PPG 3 (Wales)). 

Paragraph 36 of that PPG underlines the need for 
authorities to take account of the travel patterns 
associated with new settlements and designing 
them so as to encourage walking, cycling and use 
of public transport. 

Settlement structure 

2.1 4 Concentration of employment and other 
activities attracting trips (such as shopping and 
leisure) in urban and suburban centres tends to 
increase use of public transport, and reduces 
dependence on the private car. Planning policies 
should: 

* focus activities attracting trips in areas near 
public transport nodes; 

* ensure that any growth in employment and 
population is balanced within the overall urban 
area; and 

* provide for the juxtaposition of employment and 
residential uses so that people have increasing 
opportunities to live near their work. With the 
growth of part-time working the availability of work 
near home is becoming increasingly important. 
Care shouid be taken to ensure that mixes of uses 
do not lead to deterioration of the local 
environment. So-called bad neighbour 
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developments should continue to be segregated. 
Mixed uses should be encouraged in large 
development schemes including residential, 
shopping and recreational uses, where there are 
opportunities to do so. The retention of existing 
mixed uses should also be encouraged. 

Neighbourhood planning 

2.15 A high proportion of travel is local. Improving 
the range of local facilities and the ease of getting 
to them on foot or by bicycle is an important way of 
reducing dependence on cars. Thus, planning 
policies can encourage walking and cycling in 
particular by: 

* providing safe and convenient access for 
pedestrians and cyclists: 

* providing for the location of a range of services 
and facilities in local centres; 

* allocating residential development near local 
centres; and 

* encouraging high design and local environmental 
standards to make walking and cycling more 
pleasant. 

2.16 Priority measures for both pedestrians and 
cyclists combined with traffic calming measures 
can help to make walking and cycling safer. 
Attention should be given to the needs of disabled 
people, for example, through the careful design of 
footways and crossings. 

Access to transport Infrastructure 

2.17 New development which attracts significant 
movements of freight (such as large scale 
warehousing/distribution depots and some forms of 
manufacturing) should generally be located away 
from congested central areas and residential areas. 
Where possible, it should be located in places with 
good access to rail or water transport (including 
coastal shipping). Otherwise, locations with good 
access to existing local roads are to be preferred. 
As mentioned in paragraph 13 of Annex C below, 
authorities should seek to identify in local plans 
suitable locations for aggregate wharves and 
depots, where appropriate. Freight distribution 
centres should be located near the motorway and 
trunk road network, if possible in locations that also 
provide the option of service by rail or waterway. 
Suitable sites should be allocated in plans. 

2.18 Trunk roads (which include most motorways) 
have an important strategic role to play in carrying 
long distance traffic between major centres. The 
siting of developments adjacent to these roads, or 
their junctions, could add significant local traffic 
movements which could prejudice the ability of the 
trunk road network in the area to carry long 



distance traffic. In some cases these effects could 
be satisfactorily dealt with by developer-funded 
highway improvements. Otherwise, locations with 
good access to existing local roads are to be 
preferred. Guidance on development affecting 
trunk roads is given in Chapter 4. 

2.19 Local planning authorities should consult 
bodies such as the British Railways Property Board 
and London Transport to help to identify potential 
development sites, such as old goods yards and 
depots and other land adjacent to track. Port 
authorities and navigation authorities, such as the 
British Waterways Board, should also be consulted. 
Authorities should consider not only land adjacent 
to Infrastructure which is in use but also that next 
to disused facilities which might be used again for 
transport purposes and has been safeguarded 
accordingly (paragraphs 5.35 and 5.36 of PPG 12; 
paragraphs 5.33 and 5.34 of PPG 12 (Wales)). 

2.20 Paragraphs 9 to 12 of PPG 4 give further 
advice on the location of industry and commerce, 
including warehousing and distribution. Separate 
guidance on the location of retail development is 
given in PPG 6. 

2.21 More generally, authorities should ensure that 
disused transport routes, such as old canals and 
railways, are not severed by new buildings and 
non-transport land uses, where there is a 
reasonable chance that such routes may be 
brought back into use in the future. In the interim 
period, such routes may be used for cycle routes 
or pedestrian paths. 

Planning policies to Influence travel demand 
for different purposes 

2.22 The potential for land-use planning to 
influence travel demand for different purposes 
varies markedly. The following is a checklist of the 
main policies which may be relevant to different 
travel purposes. In drawing up development plan 
policies and proposals, planning authorities should 
seek to: 

(a) travel to work 

* concentrate employment-intensive uses (such as 
offices) in locations well served by public transport. 
High value development at stations, where 
appropriate, can help to finance improvements and 
make public transport more attractive: 

* concentrate higher-density residential 
developments near public transport nodes and in 
corridors served by public transport; 

* juxtapose employment and residential uses 
where feasible, including releasing adequate 
housing land on suitable sites within urban areas to 
make it easier for people to live near their work; 
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* make provision for cycling and walking (including, 
the provision of secure cycie parking facilities in 
new developments through planning conditions and 
encouraging the provision of facilities at railway 
stations, town centres and major public buildings); 

and 

* allocate sites with inadequate public transport 
access solely for uses which are not employment 
or traffic movement-intensive. 

(b) travel within the course of work 

* encourage urban and city centre regeneration 
and the juxtaposition of economic activities which 
are not inherently dependent upon transport by car, 
lorry or van; and 

* encourage road/rail interchange facilities to 
facilitate greater switching from car to rail for longer 
distance journeys. 

Policies to influence journeys tg work will also be 
relevant here. 

(c) freight transport 

* see paragraphs 2.17, 2.19, 2.20, 2.25 and 2.26. 

(d) shopping 

* provide for shopping and residential uses in large 
new developments, where feasible; 

* encourage local convenience shopping by 
promoting location of facilities in local centres, and 
paying attention to making such areas attractive 
and readily accessible on foot or by bicycle; 

* maintain and revitalise existing central and 
suburban shopping centres; and 

* allocate accessible, out-of-centre locations for 
large superstores catering for bulk shopping, while 
encouraging the location of other forms of 
shopping in existing centres which are more likely 
to be accessible to those without the use of a 
private car. 

See also the guidance in PPG 6 (Town Centres 
and Retail Development). 



(e) social, entertainment and tourism 

* concentrate such facilities in town centre 
locations well served by public transport; 

* encourage local leisure and entertainment 
facilities; and 

* make provision for attractive local public open 



space for quiet recreation. 

See also the guidance in PPG 6 and PPG 21 
(Tourism). 

(f) education and other public facilities 

* provide for the location of facilities with wide 
catchment areas attracting large numbers of 
people in places that are weil served by public 
transport. These include higher and further 
education establishments, hospitals, main libraries, 
principal offices of local authorities; and 

* encourage location of facilities which need to be 
near their clients in residential areas or local 
centres so that they are accessible on foot or by 
bicycle. Such facilities include schools, health 
centres, branch libraries and local offices. 

Complementary measures 

2.23 In addition to locational policies in their 
development plans, local authorities should 
consider what complementary land-use and non 
land-use measures are needed locally, in 
consultation with those affected and those 
responsible for implementation. 

2.24 Such measures are likely to include parking 
controls, provision of park-and-ride facilities, traffic 
calming, provision for pedestrians and cyclists, and 
public transport priority measures. These are 
discussed further in Annex A. 

Transferring freight from road to rail or water 

2.25 Authorities should encourage the carriage of 
freight by rail or water (ie inland waterway or 
coastal shipping), rather than by road, as far as 
practicable. They can do this through policies and 
proposals in their development plans designed to 
encourage use of existing links/facilities on the 
lines of those discussed in paragraphs 2.17 to 2.21 
(including preserving existing rail and water freight 
facilities from redevelopment for other uses, where 
realistic to do so) or to provide new facilities where 
freight facilities grant is available under section 8 of 
the Railways Act 1974. Grants are also available 
under section 36 of the Transport Act 1981 for the 
movement of freight on inland waterways. Where 
appropriate, planning conditions and obligations 
can be used to overcome valid objections to 
planning appiications which would otherwise be 
refused. 

2.26 Applications for planning permission should, 
where appropriate, include information on the 
scope for transport by rail or water to serve the 
development. 
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3.5 There is a rolling programme of trunk road 
3. INTEGRATION AND schemes, which is kept under review. The box 



COORDINATION OF LAND-USE 
PLANNING AND TRANSPORT 
PROCEDURES 

introduction 

3.1 Paragraph 1.1 above underlines the importance 
of integrating and coordinating land-use planning 
and the planning of transport infrastructure and 
services. The provision of transport infrastructure 
can influence the pattern of new development, just 
as new development can influence the demand for 
travel. The two must therefore be considered 
together, bearing in mind the relative timescales 
involved. Understanding the relationships between 
transport and land-use is a prerequisite to the 
formulation of effective policies - for example, 
where tackling particular problems (such as 
congestion in a town centre) requires a package of 
land-use and non land-use measures. The 
general advice on infrastructure provision in 
paragraphs 5.22 to 5.25 of PPG 12 (paragraphs 
5.21 to 5.24 of PPG12 (Wales)) is relevant here. 

3.2 Regional planning guidance, structure plans 
and local plans (unitary development plans in 
metropolitan areas) provide the mechanisms for 
examining the relationships between transport and 
land-use planning at the different levels and 
promoting their integration and coordination. 

Regional Planning Guidance in England 

3.3 Along with national policies (as manifested in 
Planning Policy Guidance notes, for example) 
regional planning guidance, issued by the 
Secretary of State for the Environment, provides 
the framework for the preparation of structure 
plans. Strategic guidance has a similar function in 
relation to metropolitan areas. RPG, which looks 
about 20 years ahead, covers issues of regional 
importance or which need to be considered on a 
wider geographical basis than that of individual 
structure plans. (For further details, see Chapter 2 
of PPG 12.) 

3.4 Regional planning guidance includes guidance 
on regional transport strategy and priorities, in the 
light of priorities for the environment, development 
and other forms of infrastructure. Regional 
planning guidance provides a mechanism for 
examining the interactions between transport 
planning and land-use planning at the regional 
level and for promoting their integration. In this 
way, the development consequences of transport 
infrastructure proposals and the transport 
implications of development patterns can be 
considered together. 



below contains information about the trunk road 
programme. The trunk road network is primarily to 
serve long-distance through traffic. Because of 
this, the need and scope for the variation of the 
programme and alteration of priorities within it in 
connection with distribution of development are 
limited. (Throughout this PPG the term "trunk road" 
includes motorways.) Nevertheless, the 
Government will consider new proposals for 
improving the trunk road network that emerge in 
preparing the framework of the development 
strategy established by regional planning guidance. 



3.6 During the preparation of regional planning 
guidance, the Department of Transport will be 
ready to feed in to the conferences of local 
planning authorities any available information about 
the ability in broad terms of trunk roads within the 
region to cater for the increases in traffic 
associated with major land-use changes within the 
period covered by the guidance. These will assist 
authorities in preparing advice to the Secretary of 
State on regional guidance. 

3.7 The Secretary of State expects that, before 
submitting advice to him, regional conferences will 
examine fully the interactions between land-use 
planning and transport infrastructure in close 
consultation with all those with an interest, 
including Government departments, transport, 
development and conservation interests. The 
objective should be submission of advice which 
includes the broad strategic policies for land-use 
planning and transport in the region and proposes 
a transport strategy that would best meet the 
needs of the pattern of development proposed and 
the necessary economic and environmental 
objectives and is realistic in terms of the resources 
likely to be available. In formulating regional 
strategies alternative options should be 
systematically appraised. 

3.8 Regional Planning Guidance will be taken into 
account in decisions about the trunk road 
programme. 

Strategic Planning Guidance In Wales 

3.9 The Welsh Office have prepared a series of 
Strategic Planning Guidance in Wales (SPGW) 
papers, which consolidate current guidance in a 
consistent and accessible form. These papers 
include transport issues. The Assembly of Welsh 
Counties (AWC) are taking the lead in coordinating 
the contributions of the Council of Welsh Districts, 
the National Parks, and other interested bodies in 
assessing existing guidance and in giving advice to 
the Secretary of State on the main strategic issues 
likely to affect Wales over the next 10 to 15 years. 
As part of this exercise, the AWC have formed a 
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Transport and Telecommunications Topic Group, 
with members from county and district councils. 

The Group are identifying the main transport issues 
relevant to Wales, together with proposals for 
changes to the strategic framework. 



The Trunk Road Programme 

In England, the Secretary of State for Transport is 
the highway authority for trunk roads (both all- 
purpose trunk roads and motorways). He is 
required under the Highways Act 1980 to keep 
under review the national system of routes for 
through traffic and given power to extend, improve, 
or modify that system by trunking or de-trunking 
roads, and by constructing and improving trunk 
roads. 

The last major update of the trunk road 
construction programme in England was 
announced in the 1989 White Paper " Roads for 
Prosperity " (Cm 693). The aims of the programme 
are to: 

* assist economic growth by reducing transport 
costs; 

* conserve the environment by trying to strike a 
balance between any environmental loss 
associated with the construction of new roads and 
the benefits; 

* remove through traffic from unsuitable roads in 
towns and villages; 

* enhance road safety by building safer roads. 

The main focus of the programme is on reducing 
congestion on inter-urban roads. 

Decisions about new trunk roads are taken Jointly 
by the Secretaries of State for Transport and for 
the Environment. Through its Regional Directors, 
who are also responsible to the Department of 
Transport, the Department of the Environment is 
involved in the planning of new schemes from the 
earliest stages. 

The Secretary of State for Wales is the highway 
authority for trunk roads in Wales. His proposals 
were set out in "Roads in Wales: Progress and 
Plans for the 1990s", published in 1989. These 
plans are updated and published in an annual 
supplement. 



Development plans 

3.10 The Town and Country Planning Act 1990 
requires all plans to include land-use policies in 



respect of the management of traffic (see 
paragraph 3.32 below). 

3.11 PPG 12 indicates that development plans 
should include land-use policies and proposals 
relating to the development of the transport 
network and related services, such as public 
transport interchange facilities, rail depots, 
harbours and airports, including safeguarding 
zones. They should include an indication of the 
timescale and priorities for proposed 
developments, especially major road and railway 
projects. It also advises planning authorities to 
carry out an environmental appraisal of plans as 
they are prepared (see paragraph 1 of Annex C), 
which should ensure that environmental priorities 
such as the need to minimise energy use are 
properly reflected in development decisions. 

3.12 Structure plans are the principal means of 
integrating strategic transport and planning policies. 
PPG 12 identifies strategic transport and highway 
facilities as one of the key topics on which 
structure plans should include general policies and 
proposals. They provide the opportunity, within the 
framework of national policies and regional 
planning guidance, to assess patterns of new 
development, the general location of significant 
individual developments and broad areas of 
restraint of development, and the travel patterns 
and thus energy use likely to be generated. 

3.13 The detailed relationships between 
development proposals and transport should be 
examined in districts' local plans, which have to 
be in general conformity with the relevant structure 
plan. (In the metropolitan areas, unitary 
development plans (UDPs) provide the 
opportunity for both the strategic and detailed 
consideration of planning and transport Issues.) 

3.14 Paragraphs 5.35 and 5.36 of PPG 12 
(paragraphs 5.33 and 5.34 of PPG 12 (Wales)) 
give advice on the safeguarding of transport routes 
in plans. This Includes rail, metro, and light rail 
schemes as well as roads. It is Important to keep 
blight to a minimum by including in plans only firm 
schemes on which work will commence within the 
plan period. Costs incurred by a local planning 
authority in respect of blight may be treated as a 
planning obligation In the same way as other costs, 
so long as they accord with the principles set out in 
DOE Circular 16/91 (WO 53/91) - for example, 
that they arise as a direct consequence of 
development proposals. It is open to the authority 
to seek to reclaim such blight payments 
retrospectively. See paragraph 4.15 below for 
advice on development conflicting with transport 
infrastructure proposals. 

3.15 The 1990 Act requires local planning 
authorities to keep under review matters which 
may be expected to affect the development of their 
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area or the planning of its development. These 
include the communications, transport system and 
traffic in their area (and of neighbouring areas, so 
far as they may be expected to affect the area 
under review). Authorities may institute surveys 
where there is a need to improve understanding of 
the interactions at the local level between planning 
and transport - for example, on the origin and 
destination of trips, factors likely to affect the 
propensity to travel, and the likely effects of policy 
changes on travel behaviour. The outcome will 
assist the formulation of appropriate planning 
policies and other dependent policies - for 
example, those relating to public transport 
provision. 

3.16 By virtue of the Town and Country Planning 
(Development Plan) Regulations 1991, the 
Secretary of State for Transport or Wales must be 
consulted before a development plan is put on 
deposit. Both at the pre-deposit consultation stage 
and at subsequent stages the Department of 
Transport and the Welsh Office carefully scrutinise 
authorities' plans, having regard to paragraph 29 of 
PPG 1, and will intervene if there are any conflicts 
with national transport policies which do not appear 
to be justified by local circumstances. This covers 
all forms of transport and is not confined to the 
highways implications of draft plans. As noted in 
paragraph 3.39 below, the Departments will look 
carefully at the implications of plan policies and 
proposals for transport infrastructure investment 
and will intervene if these appear to be unrealistic. 
See also paragraph 3.19 and Chapter 4 on the 
Departments' proposals for Development Road 
Projects. 

Trunk roads and development plans 

3.17 The construction of trunk roads is governed 
by separate procedures under the Highways Act 
1980. Trunk road schemes should, nevertheless, 
be included in development plans since they can 
have an important influence on development 
patterns. PPG 12 says that structure plans should 
include all schemes listed in the most recent 
Roads White Paper or Roads Report, or 
subsequently added to it by the Secretary of State 
for Transport. It also underlines that the plan 
should take account of the changing development 
opportunities such road improvements may bring. 
The PPG 12 advice is equally applicable to local 
plans. 

3.18 While structure plans are being prepared (ie 
before the public consultation stage), the 
Department of Transport will respond to requests 
to provide the planning authorities concerned with 
broad assessments of the ability of the trunk road 
system in the area to cope with additional traffic in 
the plan period, its strategic proposals for new and 
improved new roads, and an assessment of public 
transport opportunities. These will complement and 



update the information provided for the preparation 
of regional planning guidance (paragraph 3.6 
above). The object is to assist structure plan 
authorities in their consideration of development 
patterns, within the framework of RPG. Local 
highway authorities are recommended to adopt a 
similar approach in relation to local roads. 

3.19 The Department of Transport's detailed 
approach in relation to local plans depends upon 
the final form of the arrangements for developer 
contributions to trunk road works. Proposals were 
issued for consultation in July 1992: see Chapter 
4. 

Local roads In plans 

3.20 PPG 12 described new procedures designed 
to promote closer consideration of new local 
authority roads and other development proposals 
(paragraphs 5.28 to 5.34). 

3.21 The structure plan should include the local 
highway authority's proposals for major 
improvements to local roads within the primary 
route network (PRN) 2 over the plan period and its 
broad policy on priorities for minor improvements. 
This enables the need for strategic local highway 
authority road schemes to be examined as the 
structure plan is prepared. It also opens the 
possibility for discussion of need at an examination 
in public of the authority's structure plan proposals, 
if transport is a topic selected for discussion. 

3.22 The local plan elaborates the proposals of 
the structure plan for improving local roads within 
the primary route network and indicates other 
proposed new roads and improvements of a non- 
strategic nature as they relate to the development 
patterns proposed in the plan. Where need has 
already been examined in the structure plan, 
consideration in the local plan would normally be 
limited to detailed alignment, with any objections to 
the alignment proposed heard at a public local 
inquiry, in the case of local roads not in the 
structure plan both the need in relation to the 
development proposed and the line the road is to 
take are examined through the local plan 
procedures. However, only local authority schemes 
which have not yet received planning permission 
can be considered during the plan preparation 
process. 

3.23 Under the Town and Country Planning 
General Regulations 1992 local authorities must 
apply for planning permission for their own 
development proposals, such as local road 
schemes. Such applications must be advertised. 

By virtue of the Town and Country Planning 
(Development Plans and Consultation) Directions 
1992 any local road proposal which is a departure 
from the development plan must be notified to the 
Secretary of State. Additionally, the Directions also 
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require the local planning authority to consult the 
Secretary of State about any planning application 
by a local highway authority - which is not a 
departure application - for development which 
consists of or includes the construction of a road 
and whose route is not proposed in the relevant 
local plan. 

3.24 The notification and consultation procedures 
under the Directions give the Secretary of State the 
opportunity to consider whether applications for 
local roads meeting the criteria should be called in 
for his own determination. He will, however, 
continue to be very selective about catling in 
planning applications and will in general only do so 
if planning issues of more than local importance 
are involved. 

Inland waterways 

3.25 As well as offering potential for freight 
transport in some areas, inland waterways are now 
predominantly used for recreation. They are 
important for their heritage and environmental 
value and for water supply and flood defence. 

Where appropriate, development plans should 
include policies and proposals for developing the 
potential of inland waterways. 

3.26 Care should be taken to avoid adversely 
affecting inland waterways through construction or 
improvement of local roads - for example, by 
severing the line of, or through providing 
inadequate navigable clearance for, waterways in 
operation or being restored. In order to ensure that 
the waterways implications of proposed local road 
schemes are identified early, and to avoid having 
to resolve conflicts through the development plan 
process as far as possible, local highway 
authorities should consult the British Waterways 
Board (BWB) (or other navigation authority, where 
appropriate), local waterway interest groups, and 
the Inland Waterways Association (IWA). The 
Department of Transport carries out similar 
consultations in respect of trunk road schemes. 

The National Rivers Authority (NRA) should be 
consulted on proposed schemes in flood risk 
areas: see Circular DOE 30/92 (MAFF 1/92, WO 
68/92). The NRA are in any event a statutory 
consultee for plan preparation. 

3.27 A list of BWB's commercial, cruising and 
"remainder" waterways is at Annex B, together 
with a list of independent waterways. {Authorities 
will need to check whether these are navigable and 
whether there is a public right of navigation.) Local 
interest groups and the IWA should be able to 
advise on waterway restoration proposals. 

Perml t ted-.deyejo&nie nt 

3.28 Under Part 13 of Schedule 2 to the Town and 
Country Planning General Development Order 



1988 the following development by local highway 
authorities is classed as permitted development: 

"The carrying out by a local highway 
authority on land outside but adjoining the 
boundary of an existing highway of works 
required for or incidental to the 
maintenance or improvement of highway." 



Proposals for permitted development should not be 
included in plans as proposals. But it may be 
relevant to mention permitted development 
highway improvements in the reasoned justification 
for proposals for other developments for which 
planning permission would be required. 

3.29 The same applies to highway works which are 
not "development" by virtue of section 55(2) (a) of 
the Town and Country Planning Act 1990 (ie the 
carrying out on land between the boundaries of a 
road by a local highway authority of any works 
required for the maintenance or improvement of a 
road). 

3.30 The Government issued on 17 March 1993 a 
consultation paper on permitted development, 
environmental assessment (EA) and 
implementation of the Habitats Directive. Under 
these proposals, permitted development rights 
would be withdrawn for projects which should be 
subject to an EA under the Town and Country 
Planning (Assessment of Environmental Effects) 
Regulations 1988 ("the EA Regulations") and for 
those likely to have a significant effect on a Special 
Protection Area under the EC Birds Directive or on 
a Special Area of Conservation under the EC 
Habitats Directive. In such cases, a specific 
planning permission will be required. 

Other transport policies In plans 

3.31 Plans should also include other transport 
policies and proposals affecting land-use. 
Paragraph 3.1 1 above mentions the development 
of facilities such as public transport interchanges, 
rail depots, harbours and airports. Transport 
infrastructure schemes, such as light railway 
schemes, promoted by local authorities or other 
bodies under the Transport and Works Act 1992 
procedures (see box below) should be included as 
proposals in development plans so that their need 
and route and relationship with development 
proposals can be considered as the plan is being 
drawn up. Where a direction has been made to 
deem the granting of planning permission, the 
scheme should be included in the plan as a given 
but account should still be taken of the implications 
for other development proposed in the plan. 

3.32 The Town and Country Planning Act 1990 
requires that plans Include land-use policies for 
the management of traffic (paragraph 3.10 above). 
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Paragraph 5.27 of PPG 12 says that such policies 
might include those relating to the coordination of 
public transport services, the movement of freight, 
the control of car and lorry parking, and the 
improvement of cyclist and pedestrian safety. 

Advice about policies on parking, park-and-ride, 
traffic calming, provision for pedestrians, cycling, 
public transport priority measures is given in 
Annex A. Advice on transferring freight from road 
to rail or water is given in Chapter 2. Non land- 
use transport policies should not be included as 
policies In plans but should be included in the 
reasoned justification, where appropriate. Such non 
land-use policies might include policies on use of 
economic instruments, such as the level of parking 
charges. 

3.33 In the metropolitan areas outside London, 
Passenger Transport Authorities (PTAs) and their 
Executives (PTEs) sponsor railway networks 
operated on their behalf by British Rail's Regional 
Railways. In the shire areas, many county and 
district councils contribute to the cost of providing 
local rail services or help to fund improvement 
schemes. These opportunities will continue under 
the Government's proposals for the privatisation of 
British Rail. In formulating the policies and 
proposals in their development plans local planning 
authorities should take account of the services 
supported by PTAs/PTEs and shire authorities. 
Conversely, they should seek to ensure that the 
nature and level of services provided under these 
arrangements is consistent with the objectives and 
policies of their development plans. See paragraph 
3.42 below on consultation during plan preparation. 



3.34 The Government expects the market to 
provide services for which there is a demand. 

Local authorities can subsidise the provision of 
services for which there is a need but not an 
adequate demand. Local authorities have powers 
under the Transport Act 1985 and the Road Traffic 
Regulations Act 1984 to provide bus priority 
measures, bus stations, and information. 

3.35 In formulating land-use policies and 
proposals in development plans designed to 
reduce the need to travel, or to encourage the use 
of modes other than the car, authorities should be 
realistic. Indeed, they are required by statute to 
have regard to the resources available. Thus, 
land-use policies which are dependent upon other 
measures, such as provision or improvement of 
public transport, need to be founded upon a 
realistic assessment of the likelihood of their 
coming to fruition. This again points to close liaison 
between those responsible for land-use planning 
and transport throughout the plan preparation 
process. 

3.36 Local planning authorities in London will need 
to take account of DOT Circular 5/92 ("Traffic 



Management and Parking Guidance") in 
formulating policies and proposals in their unitary 
development plans. 



Transport and Works Act 1992 

The Act, Part I of which came into force on 1 
January 1993, introduces a Ministerial order- 
making procedure to replace Private Bills as the 
means of authorising schemes relating to the 
construction or operation of railways, tramways, 
and other guided transport systems; inland 
waterways ; and works interfering with navigation 
rights. Orders may provide for the carrying out of 
works, land acquisition and ancillary matters. The 
promoter will apply to the appropriate Minister 
(usually the Secretary of State for Transport) for an 
order. In making an order, the Minister concerned 
can direct that planning permission is deemed to 
be granted, in other cases, planning permission 
might have been granted before the promoter 
applies for an order. 

Most schemes will be considered at a public 
inquiry, at which the planning aspects can be fully 
considered before any order is made. Where the 
scheme is of national significance, the Act provides 
for Parliament to debate issues of policy and 
principle, leaving the inquiry to focus on detailed 
and local aspects. Procedure rules made under the 
Act will require an Environmental Statement, 
unless the responsible Secretary of State grants a 
waiver. Such a waiver would only be granted if the 
scheme had no significant environmental effects. 

The Act also amends the Harbour Act 1964 by 
widening the scope of Harbour Orders to include 
recreational use of harbours, such as yachting 
marinas. 

The detailed procedures are set out in the 
Transport and Works (Applications and Objections) 
Procedure Rules 1992, (SI No 2902), which came 
into force on 1 January 1993. These are explained 
in the Department of Transport booklet ' Transport 
and Works Act 1992 - A Guide to Procedure for 
obtaining orders relating to transport systems, 
inland waterways and works interfering with rights 
of navigation" (HMSO). 



Development Plans and Transport Policies and 
Programmes 

3.37 Development plans provide the framework for 
the preparation of local highway authority Transport 
Policies and Programmes (TPPs), submitted 
annually to the Department of Transport. TPPs 
contain forecasts of capital expenditure on roads 
and public transport as the basis of bids for 
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Transport Supplementary Grant (TSG) and credit 
approvals. They should flow from the policies and 
proposals of structure and local plans, and should 
be cross-referenced to them. Welsh authorities 
are not currently required to prepare TPPs. 

3.38 As noted in Chapter 1 above, the Department 
of Transport proposes to introduce greater flexibility 
in funding local roads and public transport in urban 
areas from 1994/95 through the "package 
approach". The arrangements will be set out in a 
forthcoming DOT circular. The Secretary of State 
for Transport's principal objectives for capital 
expenditure on local roads and public transport are 
set out in the box below; 



To enable local authorities: 

* to Improve their local transport infrastructure to 
gain safety and economic benefits through the 
reduction of road congestion, and new or improved 
access to industrial and commercial development 
in the most environmentally acceptable way; 

* to encourage a shift from private to public 
transport through cost-effective investments which 
will offer a safe and reliable means of travel, 
benefits to the wider community and the 
environment through attracting patronage from 
users of private vehicles, and provide value for 
money for the taxpayer; 

* to improve the management of traffic, particularly 
In urban areas, through demand strategies 
involving new or improved traffic control measures 
and suitably tailored parking facilities, better 
provision for the needs of public transport through 
capital investment on the road network, and 
appropriate traffic priority measures; 

* to conserve and Improve the environment by 
encouraging transport investment which limits 
environmental damage from new construction, and 
balances it with the benefits of reducing car use 
and road congestion; 

* to improve safety and the environment by 
attracting through road traffic away from unsuitable 
roads to new or improved alternative routes; 

* to presen/e the value of past investment in roads 
by carrying out structural maintenance of the 
carriageways of principal roads, assessing and 
strengthening highway structures on all local roads 
to ensure their full and safe use by modern traffic 
including the heavier lorries to be allowed from 
1999; 

* to reduce the number of personal injury accidents 
on the roads; 



* to make better provision for the needs of 
pedestrians, pedal cyclists and other vulnerable 
road users, with special regard to their safety, 
bearing in mind the need to foster the development 
of environmentally friendly forms of transport; 

* to bring about economic revival in inner cities by 
improving access to and within them, and by 
relieving traffic congestion so that they are more 
attractive places for people to live and work. 

Several of these objectives are given particular 
emphasis by the Government's commitment to 
reducing carbon dioxide and other greenhouse 
gases to their 1990 level by the year 2000. 



in scrutinising draft development plans the 
Department of Transport will look carefully at the 
implications for transport investment. In 
considering TPPs the Department will look for 
reassurance that proposals are compatible with the 
appropriate development plans. 
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General aviation 

3.39 The term "General Aviation" (GA) means civil 
flights not carrying fare-paying passengers. It 
covers corporate aircraft carrying people on 
business, flights undertaken as part of a 
commercial activity or for medical, social or leisure 
purposes, and pilot tuition. GA currently operates 
from a wide variety of airfields, ranging from major 
commercial airports to smaller aerodromes catering 
wholly or mainly for non-commercial operations. 

As demand for commercial air transport grows, GA 
may find access to larger airports increasingly 
restricted. GA operators will therefore have to look 
to smaller airfields to provide facilities. 

3.40 In formulating their plan policies and 
proposals authorities should take account of the 
contribution of GA to local and regional economies 
and the benefits of having suitable facilities within a 
reasonable distance of each sizeable centre of 
population. The environmental aspects will need to 
be very carefully considered. Paragraph 10 of 
Annex C mentions the particular issue of noise. 

See also paragraph 15 of that annex. 

Consultation during plan preparation 

3.41 General advice on consultation is given in 
Chapter 4 of and Annex E to PPG 12. Bodies 
Identified in that annex include British Rail, London 
Transport or the relevant Passenger Transport 
Authority, where their interests are affected. The 
British Waterways Board or other navigation 
authority should be consulted where waterways are 
a significant feature of the area or would be 
affected by any proposals. Similarly, public 
transport operators, and freight operators 
organisations, port and airport authorities, the 
Inland Waterways Association, local waterway 
interest groups, walkers' and cyclists' organisations 
and recreational and amenity groups should all be 
consulted on transport policies and proposals in 
plans where their interests are affected. The Chief 
Constable of the relevant police force area should 
be consulted on traffic management measures and 
on the road safety and crime prevention aspects of 
proposed plan policies and proposals. 

3.42 As noted in paragraph 3.16 above, the 
Secretary of State for Transport or Wales must be 
consulted before a development plan is put on 
deposit. So must the local highway authority, 
where the authority are not also the local planning 
authority for the area. Close liaison between those 
responsible for land-use planning and for transport 
in an area is essential throughout the plan 
preparation process if policies are to be properly 
coordinated and mutually reinforcing. 



4. OTHER TRANSPORT 
CONSIDERATIONS IN 
DEVELOPMENT CONTROL 

Introduction 

4.1 Section 54A of the Town and Country Planning 
Act 1990 requires that planning decisions are taken 
in accordance with the development plan, unless 
material considerations indicate otherwise. Thus all 
policies and proposals on the basis of which 
development control decisions will be made should 
be included in plans. Where an authority propose 
to implement policies by means of conditions or 
obligations the plan should say so (see PPG 12 
paragraph 5.55; paragraph 5.54 of PPG 12 
(Wales)). 

4.2 Relevant plan policies will include policies 
designed to reduce the need to travel, to 
encourage use of public transport, cycling and 
walking and to minimise use of the car (see 
Chapter 2 of this PPG), as well as those about 
formation of accesses to roads, the capacity of 
roads and the type of traffic appropriate to them. 
Standards for the construction of accesses and 
provision of parking may also be relevant, as may 
the design of highways for public transport. In 
making decisions on development proposals, 
authorities will need to weigh transport policies with 
ail other material considerations. 

4.3 In testing specific proposals, authorities should 
examine the public transport accessibility of the 
chosen location, and provision for cyclists and 
pedestrians where appropriate, and assess the 
impact of the proposal on the transport network in 
the area and, where necessary, beyond, both for 
highways and for public transport. Where 
improvements to transport infrastructure, facilities 
or provision will be needed to enable the proposal 
to go ahead, these should normally be provided 
first. 

4.4 This chapter focusses on highway 
considerations in decisions on development 
affecting roads. Special considerations apply in the 
case of development which would affect trunk 
roads. Government policy on development affecting 
these roads is currently set out in DOT Circular 
Roads 4/88 (WO 42/88) ("The control of 
development on trunk roads"). Advice on the 
private financing of roadworks associated with 
development is given in DOT Circular Roads 6/91 
(WO 65/91) ("Developments in the vicinity of trunk 
roads: agreements under section 278 of the 
Highways Act 1980"). These arrangements will be 
modified by the Department of Transport/Welsh 
Office proposals for future arrangements for 
developers' contributions to trunk road works, 
outlined in the box below. 
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4.5 New development will often affect the road 
network in the area and often beyond. The 
planning system has a role in ensuring that any 
adverse effects are avoided. Local plans should 
make it clear what criteria will apply. Highway 
problems may make it necessary to turn down an 
application outright. Authorities should not approve 
proposals which would be likely to cause a danger 
on the highway. But many potential problems 
should be capable of solution - for example, by 
imposing suitable conditions on planning approvals. 

4.6 Annex D sets out the procedures for 
considering highways aspects of development 
proposals when applications are made. The rest of 
this chapter outlines policy considerations which 
may need to be taken into account in individual 
cases. Roads and Traffic in Urban Areas (HMSO 
1987), which sets out current good practice for 
planning and developing highways and traffic 
schemes, is also relevant to development control. 



Accesses 

4.7 Direct access onto primary routes (defined in 
footnote 2) should be avoided as far as practicable 
Where feasible, access should be to a secondary 
road 3 . When access is allowed to a primary route, 
traffic flow and safety can often be assisted by 
good junction design. Large scale development 
proposals may merit special traffic measures and 
road works to accommodate them in the existing 
road network. Direct access to a motorway or 
motorway slip road is not allowed from any private 
development other than a motorway service area 
approved by the Department of Transport. (Policy 
on access to the trunk road network is set out in 
DOT Circular Roads 4/88 (WO 42/88) and in a 
forthcoming DOT circular on motorway service 
areas.) 

4.8 The box below outlines the proposals of the 
Department of Transport and the Welsh Office on 
developer contributions to trunk road works. 



Developer contributions to trunk road works 

The Department of Transport and the Welsh Office 
propose to introduce an improved system of 
developer contributions to highway works required 
as a result of proposed developments. Proposals 
were set out in a consultation document issued in 
July 1992. Responses are being evaluated. 

The proposals are designed to link more closely 
land-use planning and the planning of trunk road 
infrastructure needed to serve development. They 
are also intended to give developers greater 
certainty and better advance notice of the 



Departments' requirements in respect of highway 
works and contributions. The aim is to enable 
development to proceed wherever possible and to 
provide, with the help of developer contributions 
where appropriate, whatever infrastructure 
improvements are required as a result of new 
developments, where the environmental effects of 
such improvements would be acceptable. 



4.9 The type of access provided should reflect the 
type of road involved and the volume and 
character of traffic likely to use it. It is 
unreasonable to require costly access designs 
when an access is readily apparent to drivers and 
only a few vehicle movements are expected each 
day on a road which does not carry high speed 
traffic. But it may be appropriate to require major 
road or junction improvement if the volume or 
character of traffic or type of road warrant it (see 
Annex E). 

4.1 0 Whatever the type of access good visibility is 
essential. Advice on visibility is set out in Annex F. 
The combining of individual access points along a 
road should be encouraged as this will help to 
increase road safety. 

4.1 1 Sometimes, the extra traffic generated by a 
proposed development may bring forward the need 
for road improvements in the vicinity of the scheme 
(and beyond). To the extent that the works are 
necessary to enable the proposed development to 
go ahead, conditions may be imposed on the 
permission, making its implementation subject to 
completion of the works. Annex D gives more 
details of appropriate conditions. 

4.12 It is for individual highway authorities to sat 
their own design year policy. That of the 
Department of Transport is normally for 15 years 
after the full opening, including phasing of the 
proposed development. 

Parking 

4.13 The role of parking policy in complementing 
locational policies in development plans is 
discussed in paragraphs 2 to 4 of Annex A. As 
there noted, the availability of car parking spaces is 
an important determinant of travel choices. Local 
planning authorities should consider carefully the 
proposed parking provision at new developments. 
Any provision made must be consistent with car 
parking standards and policies in development 
plans as part of authorities' overall approach to 
reducing travel demand and congestion. Any 
provision for off-street parking and servicing 
should be near buildings (and preferably within 
their curtilage). Particular care must be taken to 
avoid creating conditions which encourage drivers 
to park on footways (either because carriageways 
are too narrow or because there are too few off- 
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street spaces) or near busy junctions. In such 
areas, physical measures (such as bollards and 
barriers) will be needed. Guidance on parking 
provision is given in Annex G. 

Estate roads 

4.14 General advice on the layout of residential 
estate roads is given in the Departments of 
Environment and Transport Design Bulletin 32 
("Residential Roads and Footpaths": second 
edition: HMSO: April 1992). 



Development conflicting with transport 
Infrastructure proposals 

4.15 Land and buildings should not be allowed to 
become or to lie idle for a considerable length of 
time because of the possible construction of a 
road, light rail or tram scheme, for example, some 
years ahead. Nor should planning controls be used 
to allow a highway or other transport authority to 
avoid paying proper compensation for land 
required for a scheme. Little, if any, weight can be 
put on the mere possibility of a future scheme 
when considering planning applications for 
development of land affected. The weight to be 
given to transport infrastructure proposals will 
depend upon how firm they are. That in turn wiil 
depend upon the extent to which a project features 
In a firm programme. A scheme included in a draft 
development plan should clearly be taken into 
account but it would carry more weight if and when 
it is approved as part of the plan. In cases where it 
is impossible to allow permanent development of 
land, temporary development or uses may be 
acceptable. See paragraphs 5.35 and 5.36 of PPG 
12 on safeguarding transport routes in plans. 

Provision of road-side services 

4.16 The precise number, location and frequency 
of filling stations and related facilities will depend in 
the first instance upon private sector responses to 
market demands as well as upon normal planning 
and safety considerations. Guidance on spacing 
on all-purpose trunk roads and trunk motorways is 
given in DOT Circular Roads 4/88 (WO 42/88) and 
in a forthcoming DOT circular on motorway service 
areas. 

4.17 To reduce the number of individual sites and 
access to them, and for the greater convenience of 
road users, the Department of Transport is keen to 
encourage development of individual key sites to 
become the focus for a range of facilities for 
motorists, including lorry drivers. Where such 
development is allowed in the open countryside, 
special attention to landscaping conditions may be 
required. In addition to the consultation 
requirements in article 18 of the General 



Development Order 1988 (as amended), the 
Secretaries of State for Transport and for Wales 
request that local planning authorities consult 
regional offices of the Department of Transport or, 
in Wales, the Welsh Office (Highways Directorate) 
wherever development is proposed of service 
facilities, such as refreshments, fuel or parking, 
wholly or partly within 400 metres of the boundary 
of a motorway. They should consult similarly 
wherever development is proposed for an area 
exceeding 2 hectares and includes the provision of 
fuel and refreshments and lies within 1 kilometre of 
a motorway junction. 

4.18 As a general rule it is desirable that filling 
stations be designed for one-way working and that 
the layout is such that vehicles do not stand in the 
highway while waiting to be served. There should 
be neither the need nor the opportunity to cross 
traffic flows to reach them. 

Motorway service areas In England 

4.19 Advice on the Department of Transport's 
policy on provision of motorway service areas will 
be contained in a forthcoming DOT circular. 

Advice on the particular considerations which local 
planning authorities should address in determining 
planning applications for new motorway service 
areas and in drawing up relevant development plan 
policies is given in Annex H. 
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5. CANCELLATIONS 



5.1 The following PPG and circular are hereby 
cancelled: 

PPG 13 (November 1988): Highways 
considerations in development control; 

DOE Circular 23/92 (Motorway Service Areas). 
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ANNEX A 

MEASURES COMPLEMENTING LOCATIONAL 
POLICIES IN PLANS 

1 . As noted in Chapter 2 of the PPG, there are a 
number of measures which may compiement 
locational policies in plans to help to tackle the 
problems of urban congestion, local air pollution 
and noise, and to help minimise emissions of C0 2 . 
Ail these measures shouid be formulated in 
consultation with the local highway authority, where 
the local planning authority does not also have that 
function. "Design Bulletin 32" gives guidance on 
the layout of residential roads. "Roads and Traffic 
in Urban Areas" gives advice on traffic 
management issues and DOT circular 5/92 gives 
advice in relation to London (see paragraph 3.36). 

(a) Parking 

2. The availability of car parking influences the 
choice of method of transport which people use to 
make their journeys. Car parking policies 
(including charges and enforcement) can be used 
to discourage car traffic from urban centres. 
Overall limits on car parking provision can help but 
these need to be agreed at a strategic level 
through structure plans and strategic planning 
guidance to ensure a consistent approach between 
(potentially) competing centres. Otherwise, there is 
a risk that cars will simply be diverted to centres 
(or out-of-centre development) where parking 
provision is more generous. Depending on local 
circumstances, it may be desirable to encourage 
the redevelopment for aiternative purposes of sites 
used for parking and to refuse planning permission 
for public and private car parks. 

3. Non-land use measures can also help. The 
level of car parking charges may be used as an 
instrument to discourage peak hour journeys and 
encourage the use of alternative modes. Controls 
over public parking (on-street and in car parks) 
need to be backed up by adequate enforcement 
measures. In Special Parking Areas established 
under the Road Traffic Act 1991 responsibility for 
enforcement of parking restrictions will be 
transferred from the police to the local authorities. 
Parking charges and enforcement of parking 
restrictions should not appear in plans as policies 
as such but they may be mentioned in the 
reasoned justification in support of the relevant 
land-use policies and proposals. 

4. In new traffic-generating developments the 
application of maximum parking provision 
standards (ie the minimum number of spaces 
necessary for operational purposes) can help to 
limit traffic. 

5. For further advice on parking provision, see 



paragraph 4.13 and Annex G. 

(b) Park-and-rlde schemes 

6. Where appropriate, plans should include 
provision for park-and-ride schemes to encourage 
use of public transport and reduce congestion. 

Care should be taken to avoid establishing 
schemes which would encourage long-distance 
commuting by car. There are basically two kinds 
of scheme: 

* those providing parking schemes at railway 
stations on radial routes serving major urban 
centres and used largely by commuters; 
and 

* those providing parking on the fringes of urban 
areas or city centres to encourage transfer to 
buses for travelling to the town centre. 

7. It is important that car-parking is secure, 
otherwise people will be inhibited from using the 
facilities. The impact of park-and-ride schemes 
can be enhanced if accompanied by public 
transport priority measures (paragraph 15 below). 
The forthcoming revision of PPG2 (Green Belts) 
will address the question of the acceptability of 
park-and-ride schemes in the Green Belt. 

(c) Traffic-Calming 

8. Measures to enhance the street environment 
and improve road safety should be considered for 
sensitive locations such as residential areas and 
near schools. Physical features such as road 
humps, chicanes and narrowings can help to keep 
vehicle speeds down and improve driver behaviour. 

(d) Provision for pedestrians 

9. Authorities should include in their local plans 
proposals to make areas safer and more attractive 
to pedestrians in town centres and local centres, 
and between residential areas and these centres, 
especially if accompanied by environmental 
improvements (such as additional tree planting and 
floral displays). Other options include provision of 
wider pavements and narrower carriageways and 
of pedestrian -friendly road crossings which avoid 
long detours, long waits or underpasses. In some 
areas, it may be possible to develop pedestrian 
routes along river banks, canal towpaths or 
disused railways, provided that this would not be 
detrimental to wildlife. In all cases, care should be 
taken to ensure that in making areas safer for 
pedestrians from a traffic point of view crime is not 
encouraged by isolating them from other activity, 
especially at night. Planning for a variety of uses - 
shops and restaurants - on the ground floor of 
developments will help to keep streets lively. 

10. These land-use policies may be 
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complemented by measures to reduce traffic and 
vehicle speeds - for example, by the introduction 
of vehicle restricted areas in which the movement 
of vehicles is restricted or prohibited. Such 
measures to improve the pedestrian environment 
will be particularly appropriate where it is 
inadvisable to divorce pedestrians from other 
activity. Plans should not contain policies on these 
measures, but the local authority's strategy might 
form part of the reasoned justification for traffic 
management policies. 

(e) Provision for cyclists 

1 1 . Local plans should include policies that 
encourage the implementation of specific measures 
to assist people to use bicycles, particularly in 
urban areas to complement measures to 
discourage the use of cars. The proposals map 
should indicate routes along which measures will 
be encouraged to make cycling safer and more 
attractive. Such measures may include separation 
of cyclists from other road traffic, shared 
pedestrian/eyeie routes, facilities to cross roads 
carrying a heavy traffic flow, and speed control 
facilities to slow motorists where separation is 
impossible. 

12 . Plans may also include policies for cycle use 
of redundant railway lines, or space alongside 
canals and rivers, where this would not be 
detrimental to wildlife. Sometimes such routes 
may serve the dual purpose of providing linear 
parks in urban areas. Routes shared with 
pedestrians, and sometimes with horseriders, 
should be considered. Provision of cycle routes 
and cycle priority measures should be encouraged 
in new development. As with pedestrian routes, 
care needs to be taken to ensure that cycle routes 
are not isolated from all other activity. 

13 . Authorities should encourage the provision of 
secure parking at public transport interchanges, 
including railway stations and park and ride 
facilities, to increase the opportunities to use cycles 
in combination with public transport and car 
sharing. Provision of secure cycle parking facilities 
should be sought in all major developments and in 
town centres and encouraged at education 
institutions. 

14. DOT Traffic Advisory Leaflet 1/92 contains a 
useful bibliography on cycling matters. 

(f) Public transport priority measures 

15 . Measures such as reservation of road space 
for buses can help to make public transport more 
attractive and enhance the effectiveness of other 
policies designed to encourage less car use. It is 
important that roads to developments which the 
local planning authority envisage should be served 
by buses are suitable for them. 
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ANNEX B 



INLAND WATERWAYS AND NAVIGATION AUTHORITIES 



1. BRITISH WATERWAYS 

British Waterways' waterways fail within three distinct categories, as set out below. These categories are 
defined in Section 104 of, and Schedule 12 to, the Transport Act 1968, as amended. Some waterways have 
stretches in more that one category. British Waterways should be consulted over the status of particular 
stretches of their waterways. 



Commercial Waterways 

Aire and Calder Navigation 
Calder and Hebble Navigation (parts) 

Caledonian Canal 
Crinan Canal 

Gloucester and Sharpness Canal 
New Junction Cana! 

River Ouse Navigation 
River Lee Navigation 
River Severn 

Sheffield and South Yorkshire Navigation 
Trent Navigation (parts) 

Weston Canal 
Weaver Navigation 

Cruising Waterways 

Ashton Canal 
Ashby Canal 
Birmingham Canal 
Birmingham and Fazeley Cana! 

Beeston Canal 

Calder and Hebble Navigation (parts) (incl Huddersfield Broad Canal) 

Cal don Canal 

Coventry Canal 

Chesterfield Canai 

Erewash Canal 

Fossdyke Navigation 

Grand Union Canal 

Hertford Union Canal 

Kennet and Avon Canal 

Lancaster Canal 

Leeds and Liverpool Canal 

Lower Peak Forest Canal 

Macclesfield Canal 

Monmouthshire and Brecon Canal 

Nottingham Canal 

Oxford Canal 

Peak Forest Canal 

Ripon Canal 

River Soar Navigation 

River Stort Navigation 

River Ure Navigation 

Ripon Canal 

Stourbridge Canai 
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Shropshire Union Canal 
Stratford-on-Avon Canal 
Staffordshire and Worcestershire Canai 
Trent and Mersey Canal (Caidon Canai) 

Trent Navigation (parts) (incl parts of Nottingham Canal) 

Witham Navigation 

Worcester and Birmingham Canal 



Remainder Waterways 

Birmingham Canai Navigations 

Bow Back Rivers 

Bridgwater & Taunton 

Buxworth Basin 

Calder & Hebble 

Chesterfield 

Cromford 

Dearne & Dove 

Forth & Clyde 

Grand Union Canal 

Grantham 

Huddersfield Narrow 

Kennet & Avon 

Lancaster 

Leeds to Liverpool 

Manchester Bolton & Bury 

Monkland 

Monmouthshire and Brecon 

Pocklington 

Ripon 

Sheffield and South Yorkshire Navigation 
Shropshire Union 
Saint Helens 
South Stratford 

Staffordshire and Worcestershire 

Stourbridge 

Swansea 

Union 

Weaver 



2. INDEPENDENT WATERWAYS (see paragraph 3 . 27 above about navigability) 



Authority 

Open navigation 
Port of Bristol 
Upper Avon Trust 
Lower Avon Trust 
Surrey/Hampshire CC 
Beverley BC 

Manchester Ship Canal Co. 
North Cornwall DC 
Conservators - River Cam 
Chelmer & Blackwater Ltd 
West Sussex CC 
Colchester BC 
Open Navigation 
Crouch Harbour Authority 
Dart Harbour Authority 
Open Navigation 



Navigation 

River Aide 
River Avon (Bristol) 

River Avon (Warks & Worcs) 
River Avon (Warks & Worcs) 
Basingstoke Canal 
Beverley Beck 
Bridgewater Canal 
Bude Canal 
River Cam 

Chelmer & Blackwater 
Chichester Canal 
River Colne 

Coniston Water (Lake District) 
Rivers Crouch & Roach 
River Dart 
River Deben 
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Chester City Council 
Dartford & Crayford Comm. 
Driffield Nav. Comm. 

Exeter City Council 
Ouse & Foss Nav. Trust 
Fowey Harbour Comm. 

Devon CC 
Hampshire CC 

Driffield Nav, Comm. 
Associated British Ports (ABP) 

Uanelii BC 

Manchester Ship Canal Co. 
Market Weighton Board 
Mersey Docks Co. 

Middle Level Commissioners 


River Dee 

Dartford & Crayford Navs. 

Driffield Navigation 

Exeter Ship Canal 

River Foss 

River Fowey 

Grand Western Canal 

River Hamble 

Hereford & Giouc. Canal 

River Hull 

River Humber 

Ipswich & Stowmarket Nav. 

Kidwelly & Llanelli Canal 

Manchester Ship Canal 

Market Weighton Canal 

River Mersey 

Middle Level Navigation 



Neath Canal Navigators Neath Canal 
Great Yarmouth Port & 



Haven Commissioners 
ABP 

Sedgemore DC 
Port of Preston 
Rochdale Canal Co. 

South Hams DC 
Sandwich Port & Haven Comm. 
Stroudwater Proprietors 
Queens* Harbour Master 
Tees & Hartlepool Authority 
Port Tennant Co. Ltd 
Port of London Authority 
Open navigation 
ABP 

Port of Tyne Authority 
Open Navigation 
Sunderland BC 
National Trust 


Norfolk & Suffolk Broads 
River Ouse (Yorkshire) 

River Parrett 
River Ribbie 
Rochdale Canal 
River Saicombe 
River Stour (Kent) 

Stroudwater Navigation 
River Tamar 
River Tees 
Tennant Canal 
River Thames (Tidal) 

Thames & Severn Canal 
River Trent 
River Tyne 

Uliswater (Lake District) 

River Wear 

River Wey & Godaiming Navs. 


South Lakeland DC 
Witham Drainage Board 


Windemere (Lake District) 
Witham Navigable Drains 



* "Open navigation" means that there is no registered navigation authority 
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ANNEX C 

ENVIRONMENTAL, MINERALS AND 
RECREATIONAL ASPECTS 

Environmental aspects 

1. Local planning authorities must have regard to 
environmental considerations in formulating 
development plan policies and proposals. They are 
also advised in PPG 12 to carry out an 
environmental appraisal of plans. In this way, by 
testing alternative strategies, authorities will assess 
the environmental implications of transport and 
other policies and proposals in plans, including 
proposals for new road schemes. In carrying out 
environmental appraisals authorities should 
consider not only the immediate impacts of new 
roads and other development policies but also 
seek to assess the wider impacts of development 
stimulated by improved transport infrastructure and 
of any trafftqjjenerated. 

2. The requirement remains for certain types of 
major development project to be subjected to a 
formal EA under the EA Regulations before 
planning permission is granted. For local authority 
motorways, EA is required in every case. For other 
local roads, EA is required if the proposal would be 
likely to have significant environmental effects. 
Where EA is required, the local highway authority 
must prepare an environmental statement and 
submit it with the planning application. The 
environmental authorities and the public must be 
consulted. The statement and representations from 
consultees and the public must be taken into 
account before planning permission is granted (see 
DOE Circular 15/88). 

3. In the case of trunk road proposals, the 
environmental statement is published not later than 
the date of publication of details of the project. 

The Department of Transport will publish shortly 
new guidance on environmental assessment in the 
light of the report of the Standing Committee on 
Trunk Road Assessment (SACTRA). 

4. As announced on 16 December 1992, EA will 
be extended to privately financed toll roads 
approved by local highway authorities under the 
New Roads and Street Works Act 1991. EA will 
be required in all cases. This change will be 
implemented by way of an amendment to the EA 
Regulations. The amending regulations will be laid 
shortly and will be accompanied by a circular. 

5. As noted in paragraph 3.30 of Chapter 3, 
proposals have been issued for consultation which 
would require EA for certain development which is 
currently permitted under the General Development 
Order 1988 (as amended). This would include 
certain local highway authority road widening 
schemes. 



6. Great care must be taken to minimise the 
impact of new transport infrastructure projects on 
both the natural and built environment. Wherever 
possible, they must be kept away from protected 
areas, such as AONBs and SSSIs, especially 
those designated as Special Protection Areas 
(SPAs) under the EC Wild Birds Directive. The 
forthcoming PPG on nature conservation will give 
advice on the implications of the Habitats Directive 
for development affecting EC SPAs and Special 
Areas of Conservation (SACs). PPG7 includes 
guidance on the special considerations which apply 
in relation to development in designated areas. 

7. New routes should make the best use of 
existing landscape contours and features to reduce 
noise and visual effects, having regard to safety 
and economic considerations. Additional screening 
through earth mounds or planting may also be 
provided. Consideration should also be given to 
the impact of new road routes and associated 
infrastructure on agriculture, including the need to 
protect the best and most versatile agricultural land 
and to mitigate the effects on local agriculture 
through, for example, farm severance and 
disruption to field drainage systems. 

8. In "This Common Inheritance - The Second 
Year Report", the Government confirmed its policy 
on new roads in National Parks and in AONBs. In 
National Parks and the Broads, such development 
should not take place, save in exceptional 
circumstances. Such developments must be 
subject to the most rigorous examination. They 
must be demonstrated to be in the public interest 
before being allowed to proceed. Consideration of 
proposals should therefore normally include an 
assessment of: 

(i) need, in terms of national considerations, but 
also taking account of the impact on the local 
economy; 

(li) the cost and scope for alternative schemes 
outside a Park or of meeting the need for the 
scheme in some other way; and 

(ili) any detrimental effect on the environment and 
the landscape, and the extent to which that should 
be moderated. Any construction or restoration 
should be carried out to high environmental 
standards. 

Road schemes affecting AONBs should be 
examined with particular care to ensure that a new 
road is needed, and, if so, that the route and 
design chosen do as little damage to the 
environment as practicable. 

9. Transport routes of all kinds offer scope for the 
provision of trees to enhance the environment of 
urban areas. Section 197 of the Town and 
Country Planning Act 1990 places a duty on local 
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authorities when granting permission for 
development to make provision for the preservation 
and planting of trees. 

Noise 

10. Noise will be a particular factor to take into 
account when considering the location of new 
development near existing roads, railways and 
aerodromes. Similarly, when considering proposals 
for development of new or realigned local roads 
and railways lines and for the development of new 
airports or expansion of existing ones. 

(“Aerodromes" here includes airfields, heliports and 
other aviation facilities.) New advice will be given 
shortly in a PPG on Planning and Noise. A draft 
was issued for consultation in December 1991. in 
the meantime, authorities should continue to refer 
to DOE Circular 10/73 (WO 16/73). 

Minerals and transport 

1 1 . Minerals can only be worked where they are 
found. Transporting them to where they are 
needed can itself have an impact on the 
environment. Similarly, there may be cases where 
waste arising from mineral workings may be 
deposited off-site and will therefore need to be 
transported. Minerals planning authorities should 
include in their development plans policies on 
transport modes and routing, taking account of 
existing and preferred areas for mineral extraction 
and mineral waste disposal. Minerals are 
transported mainly by road and rail. Although It is 
generally accepted that moving minerals and 
mineral waste by rail has less impact on the 
environment, the scope for increasing rail 
movement significantly is limited by the paucity of 
rail links between the industry and its customers. 
Grants are available under section 8 of the 
Railways Act 1974 for the construction of rail 
facilities. Provision of such facilities has reduced 
the movement of large volumes of aggregates and 
coal by road. Further guidance is given in Minerals 
Planning Guidance notes 1, 2, 3, 6 and 9, and 
DOE Circular 2/85 (WO 3/85). The scope for 
movement of minerals by water should also be 
considered. Grants are available under section 36 
of the Transport Act 1981 for movement of freight 
(including minerals) on inland waterways. 

12. Paragraphs 76 to 79 of MPG2 give advice on 
access and road safety considerations applying to 
transport of minerals by road and on lorry routes. 

13. Marine dredged aggregates are an alternative 
to land won sources and can sometimes be landed 
at wharves close to the point of demand. Local 
planning authorities should seek to identify in their 
local plans suitable locations for aggregate 
wharves and depots (see paragraph 2.17 of 
Chapter 2). 



14. The Government is keen to encourage the use 
of suitable waste and recycled materials for road 
building and maintenance so as to reduce tine 
environmental effects of quarrying new materials 
(see DOE Circular 20/87 (DTp 3/87) on use of 
waste material for road fill). This includes local 
roads, for which the strength requirements are 
generally lower than for trunk roads. The 
Department of Transport specification permits the 
use of certain waste materials in road construction. 
Up to 10% recycled bituminous material can be 
used in any bituminous layer. The Department is 
currently investigating the potential for wider use of 
wastes in road construction. The section 36 grants 
mentioned in paragraph 11 can also apply to 
transport of waste and recycled materials. 

Recreational aspects of transport 

15. Advice on the planning aspects of air and 
water sports is given in paragraphs 55 and 56 of 
PPG 17 (Sport and Recreation). This includes, for 
example, provision of new airfields and reuse of 
disused commercial docks. Paragraphs 51 and 52 
of that PPG are relevant to motor sports. 

16. Local planning authorities should consider, in 
consultation with navigation and port authorities, 
the need for appropriate development of inland 
waterways and disused docks to enable them to 
meet demand for recreational facilities. (Such 
development would need to be licensed by MAFF 
under the Food and Environment Protection Act 

1 985.) Provision will need to be made for visitor 
facilities, walking, cycling and infrastructure to 
support navigation. Authorities should consider the 
need to retain boatyards used in connection with 
water-based recreation. It will be important to 
ensure that recreational use of canals, for example, 
is not to the detriment of wildlife. 

17. Authorities should take account of the interests 
of walkers more generally. For example, where a 
public path crosses a (potential) development site 
the route could be protected for future use within a 
landscaped setting. Particularly in villages, 
authorities could provide for access on footpaths to 
the wider networks of rights of way in the 
countryside. Long-distance footpaths would be 
included in plans, including proposals for new 
footpaths. 

18. Recreational cycling has been increasing in 
recent years. Much of it is off-road, as all-terrain 
bikes have grown in popularity. There has been a 
steady growth in bicycle use of bridleways, Byways 
Open to All Traffic (BOATS), forestry tracks, canal 
tow paths, and cycle paths on disused railway 
alignments. Many people transport their cycles to 
a convenient starting point for off-road activity. 
Local authorities should consider the provision of 
parking spaces to allow convenient and safe 
access to such facilities. In some areas there may 
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be sufficient demand associated with tourism to 
encourage the establishment or development of 
bike hire services. 
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ANNEX D 

PLANNING 

APPLICATION 

PROCEDURES 



Consultations with Highway Authorities 

1 . The highway authority for trunk roads 
(Including most motorways ) is in England the 
Secretary of State for Transport, and in Wales the 
Secretary of State for Wales. The highway 
authority for other roads is in Greater London the 
borough council or City of London Council, in the 
metropolitan areas the district or borough council, 
and elsewhere the county council; these are called 
"local highway authorities". 

2. Local highway authorities are consulted if 
a planning application consists of or includes;- 

a. the formation, laying out or 
alteration of any means of access to any 
road for which they are the highway 
authority; 

b. any other development which 
appears to the local planning authority to 
be likely to result in a material increase in 
the volume or material change in the 
character or traffic entering or leaving a 
classified 4 or proposed road or to 
prejudice the improvement or construction 
of such a road 5 . 

3. The Secretary of State for Transport or 
the Secretary of State for Wales is notified of an 
application for planning permission for development 
which consists of or includes: 

(a) the formation, laying out or alteration of a 
means of access to any part of a trunk road which 
is subject to a speed limit exceeding 40 miles per 
hour or to a special road (motorway); or 

(b) any other development of land within 67 metres 
(or such other distance as may be specified) from 
the middle of a proposed trunk road or a trunk road 
which is to be improved. 

4. The Secretary of State for Transport or the 
Secretary of State for Wales is consulted where it 
appears to the local planning authority that the 
development is likely to create or attract traffic 

which will result in a material increase in the 
volume or material change in the character of 
traffic entering or leaving a trunk road or using a 
level crossing over a railway. The British Railways 
Board (or relevant railway undertaker) is also 
consulted in the latter case. Advice on 



consultation on development likely to affect level 
crossing safety was issued in DOE Circular 27/92 
(WO 62/92). As a broad guide the Department of 
Transport and the Welsh Office would regard an 
increase in the order of 5% as material in most 
cases, though where the capacity of the road is or 
is near to being exceeded a smaller percentage 
increase may be material. (This policy is under 
review.) 

5. The Secretary of State for Transport or the 
Secretary of State for Wales has the power to 
direct the local planning authority to refuse an 
application for planning permission or to apply 
specified conditions to a planning permission. With 
the more rigorous approach to plan scrutiny since 
the advant of section 54A of the 1990 Act (and 
proposals for the establishment of Development 
Road Projects) it is expected that the use of the 
power of direction at planning application stage will 
be severely restricted compared to the recent past. 

6. Local planning authorities may not decide an 
application on which consultation with highway 
authorities is necessary until 14 days after notifying 
the highway authority of it or 14 days after the 
applicant has sent a copy direct to the consultee, 
whichever is the earlier. Where the Secretary of 
State for Transport or the Secretary of State for 
Wales has been notified of an application under 
Article 15 of the GDO, the local planning authority 
may not decide the application until 28 days after 
notifying the relevant Secretary of State. 

Efficient procedures 

7. Consultations, and the time taken by the 
Secretary of State to consider the matter, are a 
potential cause of delay to a local planning 
authority's decision on a planning application. 

There are steps which the parties concerned may 
take to minimise the risk of delay. Highway 
authorities should take a positive and helpfui 
attitude towards pre-application enquiries from 
applicants. They should aim to deal with 
notifications from local planning authorities as 
quickly as possible, and should advise the local 
planning authority as soon as possible if they 
foresee any delay. Statistics should be maintained 
for management purposes of speed of response to 
those notifications. The workload in both highway 
and planning authorities can be reduced if highway 
authorities define types of application on which 
they do not wish to be consulted. Streamlining of 
procedures may also be achieved by close liaison 
between highway and local planning authorities. A 
particular practice which local highway authorities 
might consider is the appointment of a visiting 
liaison officer who would, by arrangement, visit 
local planning authorities weekly to inspect 
applications, provide routine comments and refer 
the most complex cases to experts in the highways 
department. 
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8. Local planning authorities should notify 
highway authorities of applications as quickly as 
possible, and should ensure that sufficient 
information is included in the notification to enable 
the highway authority to consider the matter 
quickly. A traffic impact analysis will help highway 
authorities in appropriate cases. They should be 
strict in applying deadlines for consultation and 
notification and should monitor speed of response 
from highway authorities. If applicants have not 
already sent a copy direct to the highway authority 
they might be asked for an extra copy of the 
application documents, on the basis that this will 
assist a speedy decision. Planning authorities 
should flag especially urgent applications. They 
should also bear in mind that the regional offices of 
the Department of Transport or the Highways 
Directorate of the Welsh Office are prepared to 
offer general advice on road safety matters on ali 
types of road. 

9. Applicants should have particular regard 
to highway issues in formulating proposals, in order 
to avoid lengthy negotiations on an application, or 
the need for the local authority to meet highways 
problems by devising conditions to attach to the 
permission. They should contact the highway 
authority as early as possible in the formulation of 
their development proposals if they think the 
proposals may involve consultations or the 
possibility of direction by the Secretary of State. It 
will also be helpful to discuss proposals to carry 
out work in a highway with statutory undertakers 
whose apparatus (for example pipes and cables) 
may be affected, and to send copies of 
applications direct to the highway authority and any 
other statutory consultees. 
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ANNEX E 

CONDITIONS REQUIRING WORKS IN THE 
HIGHWAY 

1. Planning permission cannot be granted 
subject to conditions which specifically require 
works on land outside the application site and 
outside the control of the applicant. It is however 
possible for local planning authorities to grant 
permission subject to a condition that development 
should not be commenced or occupied until some 
obstacle to the development has been surmounted - 
which may include the carrying out of highway 
works. Such conditions are known as Grampian 
type conditions following the judgement in the case 
of Grampian Regional Council v City of Aberdeen 
District Council (1983). Further advice is given in 
DOE Circular 1/85 (WO 1/85). 

2. Such conditions may be necessary where 
works must be carried out in an existing highway in 
order safely and efficiently to accommodate traffic 
created by a development. In the case of a new 
warehousing estate, for example, it might be 
necessary to widen the existing highway and lay 
out a ghost island at the point where the new road 
emerges; or in the case of a new superstore so 
much traffic might be generated on an existing 
minor road that a new roundabout or other 
improvement was needed at its junctions with a 
major road. In some instances, it may also be 
necessary to provide increased capacity on the 
road network itself. 

3. Such conditions should not be imposed 
unless planning permission would have to be 
refused without them; nor where the highway 
authority has advised that the highway 
improvements involved are undesirable (for 
example because they would unacceptably impede 
the free flow of traffic); nor where such works are 
unlikely to be done within a reasonable period 
(usually 5 years - as the normal lifetime of a 
planning consent), in these circumstances it is 
likely that the planning application would have to 
be refused. 

4. Developers should note that such a 
condition provides no undertaking that public funds 
will be available for the highway improvements. 
Developers may themselves be required to pay the 
cost of any highway improvements where the need 
is directly created by their development. They 
should not, however, be required to pay for 
improvements to deal with existing deficiencies in 
the road system which would not be made worse 
by the development or which are programmed for 
improvement by the highway authority within the 
same timescale as that of the proposed 
development. DOE Circular 16/91 (WO 53/91) is 
relevant in this context. 



5. Conditions of this kind may be framed to 
require that development should not commence 
before the works in question are carried out. On 
occasion, however, in order not to delay 
investment, local planning authorities may consider 
imposing conditions requiring that some specified 
part of the development, or the occupation of 
buildings , should not commence until the works 
have been performed. The latter however, is 
difficult to enforce. Should occupation take place, 
enforcement might involve evicting the occupiers. 

6. As noted in Chapter 4 above, the Department 
of Transport and the Weish Office propose to 
introduce later in 1993 a new system of developer 
contributions to highway works on trunk roads, 
required as a result of proposed developments. 
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ANNEX F 

VISIBILITY STANDARDS 

1 . New accesses onto roads should 
wherever possible be on level ground or in hollows 
where there is good visibility. They should not be 
near the crest of a hill, near a sharp bend or where 
there are double white lines (indicating restricted 
forward visibility). At eye level (defined as 1.05m 
above road level) there should be a clear view over 
the whole area shaded in Figure 1 below. 

2. A "minor road distance" of 9m is the 
normal requirement for new junctions and for the 
improvement of existing junctions between access 
roads and district or local distributor roads. The 
provision will be required where the "minor road" is 
busy (for example where it serves as a main 
connection between the public road system and a 
housing estate development or an industrial estate) 
but would not apply at junctions or accesses within 
estates. For less busy, simple and very minor 
junctions and busy private accesses (for example 
those serving a factory, a free standing shop or a 
petrol filling station) a minor road distance of 4.5m 
will normally be the acceptable minimum. For 
other types of access serving single dwellings or a 
small cul-de-sac of a half dozen dwellings, the 
minimum acceptable minor road distance is 2.4m. 

In urban areas with a speed limit of 30 mph or less 
this distance may be reduced to 2m. Only in 
exceptional circumstances should a distance of 
less than 2.4m be considered for an access with 
multiple usage. 

3. The "major road distance" will depend on 
the speed of traffic on the major road: the 
appropriate distance can be read off Table A or B 
overleaf. If the highest traffic speed on the road in 
wet weather (excluding the fastest 15% of 
vehicles) is known® then this speed - or the next 
highest speed which appears on the table, - 
should be used as the major road speed in Table 
A to arrive at the appropriate "major road 
distance". Where there Is a speed limit and the 
actual speed of traffic on the major road is not 
known it will normally be necessary to provide for 
"major road distances" as shown in Table B. 

4. If the major road is a one-way road, a 
single splay in the direction of approaching traffic 
will normally suffice, subject to paragraph 5 below. 
If the minor road or access serves as a one way 
exit from the major road the standard visibility 
splays will not be required, provided that forward 
visibility is adequate for turning vehicles. 

5. Where an emerging vehicle crosses a 
footway at a lightly used access - for example, 
from the driveway of a proposed dwelling - 
pedestrians will not have sufficient warning of its 
approach. A splayed opening will normally be 



needed for this purpose. Unless a suitable 
alternative standard has been adopted by the local 
planning authority, the splay should extend from 
the back of the footway for a "minor road distance" 
of 2.4m and for a similar "major road distance" 
along the back of the footway. Where the footway 
is likely to be used by small children, there should 
be clear visibility at a level of 0.6m above road 
level, in addition to visibility at the 1.05m level. 

6. It is not always practicable to comply fully 
with visibility standards. Such standards, like all 
other material considerations in development 
control, need to be assessed in the light of all the 
circumstances of each case. However, visibility 
should not be reduced to such a level that danger 
is likely to be caused. 
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Table A: 



Major 


road 


speed (mph) 


75 


62 


53 


44 


37.5 


30* 


30** 


25 


20 


Major 


road 


distance (metres) 


295 


215 


160 


120 


90 


70 


60 


45 


33 



Table B: 



Speed limit (mph) 


70 


60 


50 


40 


30* 


30** 


Major road distance (metres) 


295 


215 


160 


120 


90 


60 



* Where major road is not an access road but a higher category road. 

♦•Where major road is an access road with speeds universally below speed limit. 
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ANNEX G 

PARKING PROVISION AND 
DEVELOPMENT CONTROL 

1. As noted in paragraph 4.10 above, any provision 
made for car parking in developments must be 
consistent with parking standards and policies in 
plans as part of authorities’ overall approach to 
reducing travel demand and congestion. Following 
is some general advice on parking provision, which 
authorities should take into account in formulating 
plan policies and proposals and making decisions 
on individual applications. 

2. Space for operational parking (for example, 
service and delivery vehicles) should normally be 
provided on site. It should be kept to the absolute 
minimum necessary for operational purposes 
(having regard to possible future operational 
requirements). Subject to environmental, highway 
access, or traffic management considerations 
(including the need to minimise car journeys and 
encourage use of more fuel-efficient modes) the 
developer may also provide appropriate non- 
operational parking on site. The provision of public 
transport within a reasonable walking distance of 
the proposed development will also be relevant. 

3. Although the emphasis is on keeping parking 
provision to the bare minimum, planning conditions 
may sometimes be appropriate to ensure the 
provision of spaces that are necessary. Any such 
conditions should be reasonable In relation to the 
size and nature of the development, the availability 
of public parking nearby, local traffic management 
policies and parking standards, and access to 
forms of transport other than the car. Local 
authorities should not Include excessive 
requirements in parking standards In order to 
Increase their income from commuted payments. 

4. Planning permission may be withheld if the 
essential provision of parking spaces cannot 
practicably be met on site or on other land nearby 
under the applicant's control. However, to 
overcome this difficulty the developer may agree to 
make a contribution to the provision of public 
parking spaces by the local authority. Guidance on 
the provision of public parking by local authorities 
is set out In DOT Circular 1/88, Such contributions 
may also be accepted when the developer could 
accommodate the required number of parking 
spaces on the site but does not wish to do so. 

5. Whether the agreement is to overcome a valid 
objection to planning permission or to commute a 
valid planning condition the parking spaces 
provided should be easily accessible and 



convenient to the application site and should be 
provided within a reasonable time. They should be 
kept to the minimum necessary. If a significant 
part of their use is unconnected with the 
development this should be reflected in the size of 
the developer's contribution. Payments should be 
no greater than is necessary to overcome a valid 
objection to planning permission or to commute a 
valid requirement. They should not be used to 
finance existing parking spaces or for purposes 
unrelated to the development. 

6. Similar tests should apply where local planning 
authorities have made it a deliberate policy to 
restrict non-operational parking in order to 
discourage car use. Where the provision of parking 
away from the site arises from such policies, rather 
than the developer's preference or the limitations of 
the application site, the principle still applies that 
the developer's contribution should be used only to 
increase the existing provision, and that the spaces 
provided should be as convenient as possible to 
the users of the development, and reasonable in 
relation to its size and nature and to the local 
authority's development plan policies and parking 
standards. The tests of proximity to the 
development may be relaxed in park-and-ride or 
pedestrianisation schemes. Again, payments 
should be put to a use which overcomes a valid 
objection to planning permission. 
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ANNEX H 

MOTORWAY SERVICE AREAS 
IN ENGLAND 



1. This annex sets out the particular 
considerations that local planning authorities 
should address in determining planning 
applications for new Motorway Service Areas 
(MSAs) and in drawing up relevant development 
plan policies. It reproduces the advice in DOE 
Circular 23/92, which is hereby cancelled. 

2. The Government is committed to 
improving the service offered to motorway users 
through an increase in the availability and choice of 
MSAs. At the same time, the Government 
proposes to end reliance on compulsory purchase 
and instead to look to developers to acquire and 
assemble their own sites and themselves to apply 
for planning permission. 

3. Responses to the Department of 
Transport's consultation paper of February 1992 
setting out proposals to deregulate the provision of 
MSAs, indicated a clear preference for retaining 
certain minimum standards at MSAs. The 
Department of Transport will set out these basic 
standards in a forthcoming circular which will also 
contain further general advice on the Department's 
policy on MSAs. These will be less prescriptive 
than the conditions previously provided in MSA 
operator leases. They will be limited to securing 
provisions that might not otherwise be made, 
namely: 

adequate quantities of free short term 
parking for ail types of vehicle; free toilets; 
fuel; and a picnic area, all available 24 
hours a day every day of the year; 

all facilities to be accessible to disabled 
people; and 

no sale or consumption of alcohol on the 
site. 

Beyond that, it will be for operators to decide what 
services to offer in the light of demand. 

4. The level of provision of basic services 
and the specified hours during which they are to be 
offered will be secured by means of an agreement 
between the Department of Transport and the 
operator in return for signing of the MSA from and, 
where appropriate, access to the motorway, it will 
not therefore be necessary to duplicate the terms 
of these agreements with conditions attached to 
planning permissions. 

5. It will also be a condition for signing that 
no rear access should be provided to local roads, 



other than for deliveries or use by MSA or 
emergency personnel. MSAs should serve only 
the needs of motorway users and should not 
include features which may cause the service area 
to become a destination in its own right. The use 
by others of facilities including parking would be to 
the detriment of motorway users and could - if it 
led to motorway users being turned away - 
interfere with the safe flow of traffic. 

6. The introduction of more frequency MSAs 
offers developers opportunities to propose 
relatively modest service areas requiring a smaller 
land take and less environmental intrusion. 

Planning authorities should however bear in mind 
that the availability of non-revenue-earning 
facilities such as toilets, parking and picnic sites 
depends upon the commercial viability of other 
services. It will be important to avoid imposing 
restrictive conditions on planning permissions 
unless there are legitimate land use, highway 
safety or traffic management justifications. 

7 . The intention is to move towards a mix of 
existing and new MSAs, some of which may be 
smaller and offer fewer facilities compared with 
recent Government schemes. The Government 
considers that the minimum gap between any two 
MSAs should normally be 15 miles. This does not 
mean that the Government positively recommends 
provision of MSAs at 15-miie intervals but that the 
need for a new facility nearer than about 15 miles 
to an existing one would not normally be sufficient 
to outweigh objections on road safety and traffic 
management grounds. 

8. The Government does not have in mind 
any maximum interval beyond which there would 
be any presumption for the siting of an MSA. The 
precise number and frequency will depend on 
private sector responses to market pressures 
tempered by normal planning considerations. 

There is no change in the normal operation of the 
land use planning process, including national 
planning policy guidance. 

9. In determining planning applications for 
new MSAs, however, authorities will be expected 
to take into account the needs of motorway users, 
bearing in mind the proximity of existing signed 
MSAs, whether on the motorway or at junctions. 
This consideration may or may not outweigh other 
material considerations. Each proposal must be 
examined on its merits, in relation to the 
designation of the proposal site and to 
development plans. 

10. In Green Belts, there is a general 
presumption against inappropriate development. In 
line with PPG2, approval should not be given for 
an MSA within a Green Belt except in very special 
circumstances. One of the material considerations 
which could justify such an exception however 
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could be the lack of any signed MSAs. The 
greater the interval between the proposed site and 
any existing facility the more weight should be 
placed on the needs of motorway users. 

1 1 . PPG7 on the Countryside and the Rural 
Economy is relevant to MSAs in the countryside. 
The guiding principle for general development in 
the wider countryside is that it should benefit the 
rural economy and maintain or enhance the 
environment. In the case of MSAs, the needs of 
motorists must aJso be taken into account. But all 
new development, including MSAs, in rural areas 
should be sensitively related to existing settlement 
patterns and to the historic, wildlife and landscape 
resources and to the landscape quality of the area. 
Building in the open countryside, away from 
existing settlements or from areas allocated for 
development in development plans, should be 
strictly controlled. MSA sites should be 
unobtrusive in the landscape. PPG7 also indicates 
that consideration thought should be given to the 
protection of the best and most versatile 
agricultural land (grades 1 , 2 and 3a) because of 
its special importance as a national resource for 
the future. 

12. In areas statutorily designated for their 
historic, wildlife or landscape qualities, policies give 
even greater priority to restraint. PPG7 provides 
full guidance for development in National Parks 
and in Areas of Outstanding Natural Beauty 
(AONBs). Major development should not take 
place in the National Parks save in exceptional 
circumstances. Applications for such 
developments, which would include MSAs, must be 
subject to the most rigorous examination. In 
AONBs, development plan policies and 
development control decisions should favour 
conservation of natural beauty of the landscape. It 
would normally be inconsistent with the aims of 
designation to permit the siting of major 
commercial development, including MSAs, in these 
areas. Proven national interest and lack of 
alternative sites might justify an exception, but only 
if those considerations were held to outweigh any 
adverse environmental consequences, which will 
inevitably be of particular importance in such 
areas. In all cases, the environmental effects of 
new proposals, including MSAs, will be a major 
consideration, although it will also be appropriate to 
have regard to the economic and social well-being 
of the area. 

13. Advice on development affecting Sites of 
Special Scientific Interest and other designations of 
importance to nature conservation is given in 
PPG7 and DOE Circulars 27/87 and 1/92. 
[Substitute refs to Nature Conservation PPG 
when Issued.] The advice gives guidance on the 
weight that should be given to nature conservation. 
Particular emphasis is attached to certain 
designations of international significance. 



14. In view of the strategic importance of 
MSAs, structure plans should address the need for 
MSAs within the plan area, thereby assisting the 
preparation of appropriate policies in local plans. 
Guidance should be given in local plans on areas 
likely to be suitable or unsuitable for the location of 
MSAs. Co-operation between neighbouring 
authorities will be required, especially in areas 
where suitable locations may be scarce, if realistic 
provision for motorists is to be made and if 
developers are to be guided to areas that do least 
damage to the landscape. These policies can 
include areas contiguous with motorways or, where 
these are not generally suitable, other areas such 
as those adjacent to motorway intersections which 
can serve motorway users with appropriate signing. 

15. In considering issues affecting the 
motorway itself, traffic flow and safety 
considerations are of great importance and good 
visibility Is essential. Any access provided direct to 
a motorway would need to conform fully to 
Department of Transport standards. At all MSAs, 
particular attention would need to be taken to avoid 
the risk of congestion or slowing on the main 
carriageway. 

16. Careful consideration should be given to 
the scale and massing of the development within 
its setting. MSAs should be designated so as to 
minimise their impact on the surrounding area 
whether in terms of visual intrusion, noise or 
vehicle emissions. 
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1. “Reducing Transport Emissions Through 
Planning’'’: HMSO: April 1993 



2. Primary routes are distinguished by 
direction signs with a green background. A full 
definition is included in regulation 4{1){iii) of the 
Traffic Signs Regulations and General Directions 
1981 (SI No 859). 



3. A route which is not a primary route or a 
motorway or part of either. 



4. A "classified road" is defined in the Town 
and Country Planning Genera! Development Order 
1988; in practice, it amounts to an A, B or C road 
which is not a trunk road. 



5. These provisions are set out in Article 1 8 
of the Town and Country Planning General 
Development Order 1988. 



6. Advice on measurements for this purpose 
is given in DTp Advice Note TA TA/81. 
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ANNEX 3 



LISTED BUILDING CONTROL PROCEDURES 

1. The procedures for listed building control are set out in Part I Chapter II of the Act (as 
amended), the 1990 Regulations, and the directions and notifications mentioned in Annex 8. 

2. Guidance on particular detailed points is given below, followed by a summary of the 
procedures. However, where statutory procedures are involved, the text of the Act and other 
statutory documents should also be consulted. 



L GUIDANCE ON PARTICULAR POINTS 
Applications 

3. Applications must be made in triplicate on a form issued by the local authority. Section 
10(2) of the Act requires that they include sufficient particulars, including a plan, to identify the 
building in question and such other plans and drawings as are necessary to describe the works 
for which consent is sought. For all but the simplest work this should normally mean 
measured drawings of all floor plans and external or internal elevations affected by the work 
proposed. There should be two sets of such drawings showing the structure before work and 
the altered structure or new development to replace it after the proposed work. The Act also 
empowers an authority to seek such other particulars as it requires and, in the case of complex 
proposals, an authority should be prepared to require sufficient particulars to ensure that it has 
a full understanding of the impact of the proposals on the character of the building in question. 



Granting of consents : demolition 

4. Section 8(l)-(2) of the Act requires the Royal Commission on the Historical 
Monuments of England (RCHME) to be allowed at least one month to record a listed building 
before demolition takes place (unless they indicate that they do not wish to record it). 
Authorities should make sure that applicants are aware of this requirement. It is helpful if 
authorities can draw attention to the provisions of the relevant sections in their application 
forms for listed building consent. All decisions granting consent for demolition should draw 
attention to the provisions of section 8(l)-(2), and enclose form RCHME (E) for applicants to 
use to notify RCHME of their proposals (copies are available from RCHME) : the decision 
must also be copied to RCHME themselves. 

5. Local authorities should avoid authorising demolition to make way for new development 
unless it is certain that the new development will proceed. This can be done by imposing a 
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condition on the grant of consent providing that demolition shall not take place before a 
contract for carrying out the works of redevelopment on the site has been made and planning 
permission has been granted for the redevelopment for which the contract provides. 

6 Listed buildings acquired for demolition and redevelopment, whether by private owners 
or local authorities, should be kept in use for as long as possible, or at least kept weather- and 
vandal-proof until work actually starts. If plans subsequently change, urgent action should be 
taken to ensure that the building is put into good repair and brought back into suitable use. 

7. Granting of consent for demolition does not always mean that it will be implemented. 
But when local authorities know that total demolition has taken place, they should notify the 
Listing Branch of the Department of National Heritage so that the building can be removed 

from the list. 



Conditions 

8. The power to impose conditions on a listed building consent is wide, but the Act 
specifically empowers certain types of condition (section 17). All conditions should of course 
be nec essar y, relevant, enforceable, precise and reasonable in all other respects. Ajuk»x 5 
suggests certain types of condition which may be appropriate in some circumstances, but the 

list is not exhaustive. 

9. A listed building consent must always be granted subject to a condition that the work 
to which it relates must be begun not later than five years (or whatever longer or shorter 
period is considered appropriate in a particular case) from the date on which the consent is 
granted (section 18). If any consent is granted without a time limit, the five year period will 
automatically apply. Conditions requiring the preservation of particular features, or the making 
good of damage caused by works, or the reconstruction of the building (with the use of original 
materials so far as practicable) may also be imposed. A listed building consent will normally 
enure for the benefit of the building regardless of ownership, but where appropriate a condition 
limiting the benefit of the consent to a specified person or persons may be imposed. See also 
the condition restricting premature demolition in paragraph 5 above. 



T :ate-r approval of de ta i ls 

10. The authority must always be satisfied that it has adequate information to assess the effect 
of proposed works on the listed building before granting consent: the extent of the work, the 
method to be used, and the materials involved are all important. However, section 17(2) of the 
Act permits authorities to impose conditions requiring the subsequent approval of specified 
details of the works (whether or not these had been set out in die application). This provision 
is not in any sense an ’’outline" listed building consent: it is simply intended to speed up e 
consideration of applications. It avoids the need for the authority to refbse consent if it is 
satisfied that the remaining details can safely be left: for subsequent approval; but it should never 
be used unless authorities are satisfied that they have enough details to assess the impact ot the 

proposals on the building as a whole. 
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Applications for the discharge or variation of a condition 

1 1 . Conditions should not be varied or discharged lightly. Frequendy consent would not 
be given at all without conditions to safeguard the treatment of the building or to require works 
to be carried out in a certain way. Nevertheless, occasionally it may become clear that a 
condition is no longer appropriate (eg because genuine structural problems arise, or better 
solutions for the treatment of the building are devised, or other features of interest are revealed 
once work has started). Section 19 of the Act therefore enables an application to be made by 
persons with a legal interest in the building which simply seeks a change in the conditions 
without re-opening the entire question of whether consent should have been granted. In 
dealing with such an application it is also open to the authority (or the Secretary of State) to 
add consequential new conditions to the consent. 



Appeals 

12. The procedure for appeals broadly follows that for ordinary planning appeals. There 
is, however, provision for one additional ground of appeal, namely that the building does not 
merit its listed status (section 21(4)). "Where this argument is advanced the Secretary ot State 
for National Heritage will be consulted. 



Purchase Notices 

13. When listed b uildin g consent is refused or granted subject to conditions, any owner of 
the land may serve a listed building purchase notice on the local authority requiring it to 
purchase his interest in the land if he can establish that because of the refusal or conditions the 
land has become "incapable of reasonably beneficial use" (sections 32-3/). The authority must 
respond within three months; where it proposes not to accept such a notice it must first refer 
it to the Secretary of State who must give the parties the opportunity of being heard and may 
then confirm the notice or take other action. (See DOE Circular 13/83 (18 ^ for more detailed 
advice.) 



Revocation of listed building consent 

14. An authority may make an order revoking or modifying a listed building consent if it 
appears expedient to do so, having regard to the development plan and any other material 
considerations (sections 24-26). Such an order must be advertised; the owner and occupier of 
the land and all persons who, in the authority’s opinion, will be affected by the order must be 
notified. If all those persons notify the authority in wnting that they do not object to the 
order, it can take effect (unless it relates to a consent granted by the Secretary of State); but in 
all other circumstances the order must be sent to the Secretary of State for confirmation. He 
also has default powers to make such orders. Compensation may be payable for abortive 
expenditure or other loss or damage caused by the order (section 28). 
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Prosecutions 



15. It is an offence to execute, or cause to be executed, without first obtaining listed 
building consent any works for the demolition, in whole or part, of a listed building or any 
works of alteration or extension which would affect its special interest, or to fail to comply with 
the terms of any condition attached to a consent (section 9). The current penalty for 
conviction in a Magistrate's Court is a fine of up to ^20,000 or imprisonment for up to six 
months (or both), whilst on conviction in the Crown Court an unlimited fine or a prison 
sentence of up to two years (or both) may be imposed. In determining the amount of any 
fine, the Magistrate's Court or Crown Court must have regard to any financial benefit which 
has accrued or may accrue from the offence. 

16. In proceedings for an offence under section 9 it is a defence to prove all of the following 
matters: 

a. that works to the building were urgently necessary in the interests of safety or 
health or for the preservation of the building; 

b. that it was not practicable to secure safety or health or, as the case may be, to 
preserve the building by works of repair or works for affording temporary 
support or shelter; 

c. that the works carried out were limited to the minimum measures immediately 
necessarv; and 

d. that notice in writing justifying in detail the carrying out of the works was 
given to the local planning authority as soon as reasonably practicable. 

17. Private individuals as well as local authorities can start proceedings. English Heritage 
can also prosecute or seek injunctions for breaches of listed building control. A prosecution 
may also be initiated under section 59 for deliberate damage to a listed building. 



listed bufiding consent for works already executed 

18. Section 8(8) of the Act allows listed building consent to be sought even though the 
works have already been completed Applications for consent to retain such works should 
follow the same procedures as other listed building consent applications. Authorities should not 
grant consent merely to recognise a frit accompli; they should consider whether they would 
have granted consent for the works had it been sought before they were carried out, while 
having regard to any subsequent matters which may be relevant. If the work is not of a suitable 
type or standard, consent should not normally be given, and the risk of prosecution or 
enforcement action will remain. If consent is granted, it is not retrospective; the works are 
authorised only from the date of the consent. A prosecution may still be brought for the initial 
offence. 
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Enforcement 



19. If work is carried out without consent local planning authorities can issue a listed 
building enforcement notice (section 38). The notice may (a) require the building to be 
brought to its former state; or (b), if that is not reasonably practicable or desirable, require other 
works specified in the notice to alleviate the effects of the unauthorised works; or (c) require 
the building to be brought into the state it would have been in if the terms of any listed 
building consent had been observed. It was held in the case of Bath City Council v Secretary 
of State for the Environment (1983 JPL 737) that this provision could not be used to secure an 
improvement to a listed building compared to its state before the unauthorised works were 
carried out. There is a right of appeal to the Secretary of State against a notice; the appeal 
procedures are generally similar to those for enforcement of development control following the 
Planning and Compensation Act 1991, although there are no provisions equivalent to a 
planning contravention notice, nor is there any limitation on the period within which a listed 
building enforcement notice must be issued. If works subject to a listed building enforcement 
notice are later authorised under section 8(3), the enforcement notice will cease to have effect 
in relation to those works, although the liability to prosecution for an offence committed before 
the date of consent remains. Breach of a listed building enforcement notice is itself an offence, 
with financial penalties parallel to those for a breach of listed building control (see para 15 
above). 

20. Local planning authorities will obviously need to consider, when faced with a breach 
of listed building control, whether to take enforcement action or to prosecute or both. 
Enforcement may be innately desirable for the benefit of the building in question, while the 
work entailed by enforcement may also represent a sufficient response to the offence. 
However, unauthorised work may often destroy historic fabric the special interest of which 
cannot be regained by enforcement. Moreover, well-publicised successful prosecutions can 
provide a valuable deterrent to the wilful damage or destruction of listed buildings, and it is the 
Department's policy to encourage proceedings where it is considered that a good case can be 
sustained. 



CONTROLS UNDER OTHER LEGISLATION 
Works bv English Heritag e 

21. Works by English Heritage on monuments, buildings or land owned by or in the care 
of the Secretary of State which they are managing on his behalf are treated as Crown 
development and the procedures in Circular 18/84' 12 ' will apply (see para 3.23 of this PPG). 
If English Heritage wish to carry out works to other listed buildings, or demolish an unlisted 
building in a conservation area, they must obtain listed building or conservation area consent. 
The Secretary of State has directed that all such applications should be referred to him (see 
Annex 8). The authority should advertise such applications as they would any other private 
application and forward any representations received, together with their own comments, to the 
Department of the Environment's Regional Office. 
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Corryuls^rv pordha<re orders whidh include listed buddings and buildings in co nservation areas 

22. Appendix H to DOE Circular 6/85 (I9) gives general guidance on the submission of 
compulsory purchase orders which include listed buildings or buildings in conservation areas. 
DoE Circular 5/93 (20) summarises the provisions on compulsory purchase orders made under 
Housing Act powers. 



Dangerous structures 

23. Local planning authorities may not consider making a dangerous structures order for 
listed buildings, buildings subject to building preservation notices or buildings in conservation 
areas without first considering whether they should instead exercise their powers under section 
47, 48 or 54 of the Act relating to repairs (section 56). Even when they consider that a 
dangerous structures order is appropriate, the works specified in such an order relating to such 
buildings still require listed building consent, except for emergency works authorised under 
section 78 of the Building Act 1984. Authorities making dangerous structures orders should 
remind owners of the need to obtain listed building consent - or fulfil the requirements of 
section 9(3) which provides a defence against prosecution (see para 16 above). 



H. SUMMARY OF THE PROCEDURES 



The various steps relevant to authorities' handling of listed building consent applications are 
summarised below. References are to the Act or the 1990 Regulations. Authorities should 
note that some of the steps apply in certain cases only (eg in relation to Grade I and Grade II* 
buildings only) as will be apparent from the relevant directions and notifications (see Annex 8). 



Procedure 



Statutory 

Bash 



A. Initial advertisement and 
notification of application 



(1) Advertise in local newspaper 



Regulation 5 



(2) Display a notice on or near 
the building concerned 



Regulation 5 



(3) Notify English Heritage 



Direction 
(see Annex 8 
paras 9-12) 



Supporting information (plans, photographs and other relevant 
documents) should be included wherever possible, and 
28 days should be allowed for comment. 
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(4) Notify RCHME and the National Amenity Societies Direction 

(see Annex 8 
paras 7-8) 

The relevant extract from the list description, and, for the amenity 
societies, appropriate supporting information should be included. 

Where partial demolition is involved please indicate whether the 
case will be notified to DOE if the authority propose to grant 
consent (see step 8 below). 28 days should be allowed for comment. 

B. Consideration of application 

(5) Any comments received must be taken into account. Regulation 5 



(6) Authorities should decide applications as soon as possible after the statutory periods for 
representations have expired, normally within 8 weeks from receiving a valid 
application. If they wish to seek the applicant's agreement to an extension of time, they 
should make clear that he has a right of appeal against failure to take a decision within 
8 weeks. 

(7) Authorities are free to refuse any application without further 
reference to any other body. 

C. Where authority wish to grant consent 

(8) If outside London, notify DOE Regional Office 



Authorities are asked to use the attached proforma for this 
notification. Normally the Secretary of State will aim to decide 
within 28 days of notification and after consulting English Heritage 
whether to call in a case but he may extend that time if necessary 
(under section 13(2)). The authority may wish to ask the applicant 
whether he is willing to extend the 8 week decision period. 



Section 13(1), 
Section 15(1) & (2) 
Direction 
(see Annex 8 
paras 13-14) 



(9) If inside London, notify English Heritage and in appropriate 

cases DOE Regional Office 



Section 14(1) 



English Heritage will notify DOE 

in certain cases so that the Secretary of State may 

consider call-in. Where English Heritage direct the 

authority to refuse the application, the authority may 

within 28 days notify DoE to enable the Secretary of State to 

consider call-in. The Secretary of State will normally aim to 

reach a decision within 28 days but may extend the time. 



Section 14(2)~(7) 
Direction 
(see Annex 8 
paras 15-16) 
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D Issue of decision 



( 10 ) 



The authority has no further jurisdiction if the Secretary of State 
decides to call in the application. 



(1 1) Otherwise the authority is free to determine the 

application (subject in London to any direction given by English 
Heritage) 

(12) Issue reasoned decision in prescribed form. 



(13) If consent is given for demolition, warn applicant that RCHME 
must have opportunity to record building 

(14) Copy decision letter to bodies consulted under 
steps 3 & 4 
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Section 12 



Regulation 3(5); 
Part II of 
Schedule I to 
Regulations 

Section 8(2)(b) & 

(c) 

Directions 
(see Annex 8 
paras 7-12) 
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Proforma 



PLANNING (LISTED BUILDINGS AND CONSERVATION I AREAS) ACT 1990 
LISTED BUILDING CONSENT APPLICATIONS: NOTIFICATION TO THE 
SECRETARY OF STATE FOR THE ENVIRONMENT UNDER SECTION 13(1) OF 

THE ACT 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 



Name of local planning authority: 

Name and address of listed building: 

Grade of listed building: l/ll* /II 

This application relates to (please delete whatever does not apply): 



1 Grade I /II* : 


alteration/ extension/ 
total demolition/partial demolition of 
principal building only/curtilage 
building(s) only /both principal and 
curtilage buildings. 


1 Grade A/B/C 




Churches: 


alteration/ extension/ 
total demolition/partial demolition of 
principal building only /curtilage 
building(s) only /both principal and 
curtilage buildings. 


Grade II: 


total demolition of a principal building/ 
demolition of substantially all of an 
external elevation of a principal building/ 
demolition of substantially all of the 
interior of a principal building. 



5. 



The local planning authority resolved to grant 



consent on 
....(date) 



subject to the following conditions: 



for the foUowing reasons: 
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6 . 



To assist the Department’s consideration of the case the following are attached 
(please tick boxes as appropriate): 



(a) Copy of the application 

(b) Copy of accompanying plans and drawings 

(c) Copies of representations received 

(i) from the public 

(ii) from national amenity societies, English Heritage or the Royal 

Commission on the Historical Monuments of England 

(d) photographs 

(e) Copy of Council's resolution 

(f) Other supporting information (specify) 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



7. In case of queries please contact: 

(name) 

(tel no) 

8. N am e and position of local planning officer notifying case 



9. Signature: 

10. Date: 
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